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THE GOSPEL A REMEDY FOR SIN. 


A SERMON BY REY. JAMES WALKER, D. D. 


1 Timorny i. 15: —*“ This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners.” 


THERE are several impressive aspects under which the 
Gospel may be regarded, any one of which is sufficient to 
convince us of its unspeakable importance. Considered 
merely as an authoritative republication of what natural 
religion teaches of God, it is hardly possible to overstate its 
value ; — especially to a large class of anxious and distrust- 
ful minds, which, without this confirmation, would have 
to depend, at best, on a faint and unsettled hope. To all it 
is also of great moment as affording not only new evidence, 
but a different kind of evidence, for a future life, bringing 
the fact of the resurrection, in some sense, within the scope 
of human experience and human testimony. Again, who 
shall say how much we are indebted to the same source for 
moral instruction, for clear and just conceptions, not only of 
the motives and sanctions of duty, but of duty itself. It is 
a mistake, I allow, to suppose that without the Gospel we 
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should have had no notions of righteousness. The Jews 
had their righteousness; the Pagans had their righteous- 
ness ; the Mohammedans, at the present day, have their 
righteousness. And in each case, the righteousness is a 
form of righteousness. Still we look to the Gospel alone 
for our notions of that higher and peculiar form of righteous- 
ness by which the Christian is known. 

These doubtless are all great benefits ; but they require, 
in order that they may be turned to account, what I am 
constrained to say is not often found, — a heart in man to 
avail himself of them. Great, therefore, as these benefits 
are, when we consider the actual condition of the world, we 
cannot help seeing that they all yield the precedence to 
what is so often set forth in the New Testament as the dis- 
tinctive function and crowning excellence of the Christian 
dispensation. I mean, its virtue as a remedy for sin; its 
power to convert and reconcile a guilty and fallen race to 
God; to turn men in their inmost purpose and thought 
from a state of sin or of spiritual indifference to a state of 
righteousness and true holiness. In the words of the text: 
“ This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, 
that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners.” 

In discussing this subject, it will be proper to inquire, 
in the first place, who these sinners are whom Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save. 

I answer, the great bulk of the community ; you and 
I; for it is strictly true, as the Scriptures say, “ There is 
not a just man upon earth, that doeth good, and sinneth 
not.” Hence it is that the Scriptures have with reason and 
justice “ concluded all under sin.” One of the gravest errors 
into which the worldly and unspiritual can fall, is that of 
supposing that sin, in the Christian acceptation of the term, 
consists wholly of the outward crimes we commit; so that 
where there is no open, acknowledged, daring crime, there is 
no sin. Of course, there is sin in the commission of these 
outward crimes; but it consists also — and may I not say 
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much more essentially? — in the state of mind and heart 
which disposes, or allows, us to commit such crimes. The 
Gospel is not content with asking what a man has done ; it 
asks, what he is ; nay, more, it asks what he has done, chiefly 
as indicating what he is. Before the judgment-seat of Christ, 
every man will stand or fall according to what he is in him- 
self. External proprieties, worldly respectability, “ walking 
softly ” or sanctimoniously, will not avail him there. In the 
view of the Gospel, a bad heart is a bad life. If our dis- 
positions are sinful, no matter whether we find occasion to 
act them out or not, we are sinful; and this, too, whether 
the sinfulness consists in excess or defect. We may be sin- 
ners, not from what we do, but from what we do not do; not 
from what we have, but from what we want. All who are 
not spiritually-minded, all who are not habitually devout, 
all who do not act, and think, and feel, under an abiding 
and controlling sense of the love of right, and the fear of 
God, are concluded under sin, and consequently belong to 
the number of those whom Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save. 

And how does he save them? This is the next question, 
and the great question. 

He saves them, I answer, in three ways; or rather, by 
three successive steps or instrumentalities. 

In the first place, he saves them by convicting them of sin, 
by awakening them to a consciousness of their defects and 
ill-deserts. .There is reason to fear that the bulk of man- 
kind feel but little compunction, except, as I have said, for 
the particular and startling acts of transgression into which 
they are from time to time betrayed. They are not much 
troubled at the thought of being in a sinful state; by which 
I mean, under the habitual influence of low, selfish, and 
worldly principles and desires, constituting what the Scrip- 
tures call a state of alienation from God. And there is no 
difficulty in accounting for this. The bulk of mankind are 
not likely to be much troubled about their moral state, one 
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way or another;—for this reason, among others, that it 
is seldom they think much about it; their thoughts are 
taken up with other things, with their business or their 
pleasures. And besides, when they do think of their moral 
state, they find but little difficulty in reconciling themselves 
to it, imperfect as it is; for, with all its imperfections, it is 
probably no worse than that of many of their neighbors. 
Very likely they come up to what may be termed the aver- 
age of character, so that, tried by the common practical 
standard of the world, they may still think themselves safe, 
or at least not in imminent or special danger, not persons 
to be singled out for warning or blame. And then how apt 
the best of us are to judge ourselves by what we are in our 
best moods, and not, as we manifestly should, by what we 
are in our worst! It is our worst moods and our worst deeds 
which betray the degree of license our principles allow, and 
so the weakness and imperfection of the principles them- 
selves ; and besides, we should measure the strength of the 
hold which duty and religion have upon us as we would 
measure the strength of any other tie, namely, by its strength 
in the weakest place. 

As soon, however, as any one truly accepts the Gospel, 
that is, in the sense of making it the law of his life, —as 
soon as he believes it with his heart unto righteousness, — all 
is changed. Ordinarily one of the first indications that a 
man’s heart has been renewed is his dissatisfaction with 
himself. He now feels, not only that he has committed sins, 
but that he is a sinner in himself, that is to say, in a state 
of sin, or under the habitual sway of low, selfish, or worldly 
principles. It is not that he has just become a sinner, but 
that he has at length become alive to what has long been 
his real condition. As a general rule, to suspect one’s self, 
to think humbly of one’s self, to condemn one’s self, is evi- 
dence, not that a man is growing worse, but better. It 
shows that his moral sensibility. has been quickened, and 
that he has begun to bring his actions and character into a 
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stronger light, and to a higher test, which have the effect to 
reveal to himself, for the first time, the full extent of his de- 
formities, or defects. 

After having brought the sinner to a consciousness of his 
sinful state, the next thing which the Gospel does for him is, 
to point out the only means of escape. Here, perhaps, more 
than anywhere else, Christianity is brought into strong con- 
trast with the innumerable variety of false or imperfect 
religions. All religions, the false as well as the true, the 
imperfect as well as the perfect, agree in this; all aim to 
convince men that in certain conditions they are in a state 
of estrangement from God ; all, likewise, aim to provide the 
means of atonement or reconciliation. Hence the oblations, 
sacrifices, and propitiations, the vows, penances, and sub- 
stitutions of the pagan world. This way of regarding our 
relations to the Divinity is so consonant to the human mind, 
in the early stages of the development of the moral facul- 
ties, that we are not surprised to find obvious traces of it in 
Judaism ; especially as understood before it had received 
from the later prophets a more spiritual interpretation. But 
under the Gospel all is changed. ‘The sinner is no longer 
required to sue for admittance to the Divine presence through 
the intercessions of priests, and by means of costly offerings 
or bloody rites. On the contrary, we are there told, in a 
language to which the world was accustomed when the 
New Testament was written, that Jesus Christ, “by the 
sacrifice of himself,’ has made all other sacrifices unneces- 
sary, except those of a broken and contrite spirit. He has 
blotted out the handwriting of ordinances that was against 
us, which was contrary to us, taking it out of the way and 
nailing it to his cross. Now the prodigal son, when he 
comes to himself, has nothing else to do but, with a totally 
altered mind and heart, to return to his Father. 

Observe, however, I say, — with a totally altered mind and 
heart. According to the Christian conception of sin, a man 
is a sinner, not on account of the crimes he has committed, 
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simply considered, but on account of the state of mind and 
heart which tempted, or allowed, him to commit them, and 
in which they have left him. It is to little purpose that such 
a man regrets his crimes, or even that he resolves to be more 
prudent in future, and not fall into them again. A sinner 
may make resolutions of this kind, and make them sin- 
cerely, and what is more, he may keep them, and be a sinner 
still ; for, according to the Christian conception of sin, a 
man’s sinfulness consists, not in what he does, but in what 
he is. If, after all, he retains the same dispositions ; if, at 
bottom, he is the same worldly, hard-hearted, malicious, self- 
indulgent, unspiritual man he was before, no matter how 
successful he may be in keeping the manifestation of these 
propensities within the bounds of decorum and respecta- 
bility, he is still, as the Scriptures say, “in the gall of bit- 
terness, and in the bond of iniquity.’ The only way of 
escape which the Gospel offers, or knows, is a total change 
of mind and heart. He must become inwardly, as well as 
outwardly, another man; not only acting differently, but 
from other and higher principles of action, and to other and 
higher issues. And hence the change, in the language of 
the New Testament, is not inaptly termed a new life, and 
those who enter upon it are said to be born again. 

But here again the great question returns, under another 
shape: How is this great and radical reform to be effected ? 
If a sinner is, as we have said, corrupt in himself, how can 
we expect him to be able, in and of himself, to will or desire 
or endeavor to be otherwise than corrupt? If sin consists 
in a state of mind, —if to be a sinner a man must be ina 
state of mind to love, desire, or consent to evil, how is it 
possible for him, while in this state of mind, even so much 
as to begin to turn himself to God?. Would not this be to 
ascribe to him two different and opposite states of mind, — 
to suppose him to incline or consent to evil, and not to 
incline or consent to it, at the same time? Who can bring 
a clean thing out of an unclean? Not one. 
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These suggestions will lead me to speak of the third and 
last step which the Gospel takes in the sinner’s salvation. It 
disposes and enables him to realize the change it requires by 
the offer of the necessary encouragement, motive, and help. 

When we identify a man’s sins with the man himself, 
when we identify a man’s sinful dispositions and habits with 
his proper personality, we affirm what is true in one sense, 
and not true in another. If by personality we mean charac- 
ter, or the dispositions and habits which make him to be the 
sort of man he now is, then unquestionably a man’s sinful- 
ness is a part of his personality, a part of himself. But 
there is a stricter sense in which we are generally to be 
understood when we speak of the man himself, or of his 
personality, properly so called, according to which a man’s 
dispositions and habits are not considered as being the man 
himself, but as something belonging to him. Strictly speak- 
ing, we mean by the man himself the intelligent, free, 
responsible agent, who is behind and above his own moral 
dispositions and habits; who has made these dispositions 
and habits to be what they are, and who can unmake them 
if he will. The sinner’s state of mind is the result of what 
the sinner has chosen to do: let him choose differently, as he 
feels he ought, and as he knows he can, and the result will 
be another and a better state of mind. 

Now the main purpose and drift of the Gospel is to per- 
suade and induce the sinner to do this very thing, — namely, 
to alter his choice; to give not only his efforts, but his 
love, to another and a higher object as the chief good; to 
set his affections on things above, and not on things on the 
earth; to change his heart. This it aims todo; and it aims 
to do it, for the most part, by setting before him in the 
strongest light, and under the most touching forms, his rela- 
tions to God, to Christ, and to eternity, that, in view of 
these, he may be won over to the love of truth and good- 
ness. The movement does not begin in the sinner himself, 
but in influences thus exerted on him from without and from 
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above.- “'The Father draweth him.” Thus it is that the 
Gospel becomes “ the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth.” Belief, of course personal belief, is 
necessary ; for to those who do not believe, the revelation is 
a dream: belief alone can convert what would otherwise be 
to them a dream, into reality, and so give to it the power of 
a reality over the soul. Belief — faith — gives to the Chris- 
tian doctrine more than the power of an opinion, arrived at 
by reasoning, and held as something which ought to be true ; 
it gives to it the power of a fact, that is to say, of something 
which actually is true. And the influence of this power is 
manifested in changing, not merely the sinner’s outward 
conduct, but also his inward purposes and dispositions, — 
his moral state ;— if not his nature, properly so called, at 
least the manner and extent to which his nature is developed. 
As belief, faith, confidence in the things of the world, has 
already brought out what is worldly in his nature, so belief, 
faith, confidence in the things of the spirit, may now be 
expected to bring out what is spiritual in his nature; and in 
proportion as the latter is brought out, and attains its right- 
ful sovereignty, the sinner is saved. 

To what has now been said it may be objected, that I 
make the sinner to be saved by the Gospel, and not by Christ 
himself, or by what he has done or suffered, — not, in short, 
by Christ’s personal ministrations. 

But I reply, in the first place, by asking whether the Gos- 
pel itself, which has been shown to have this power to save, 
is not one of Christ’s personal ministrations. Take away 
what Christ has done and suffered, and should we have the 
Gospel? Obviously, therefore, on the most general grounds, 
alike in reason and in affection, we should refer to Christ him- 
self the salvation for which we are indebted to Christ’s holy 
Gospel. Suppose a physician to discover a remedy by which 
a pestilence is stayed; would the people come together to 
thank the medicine, or the great public benefactor to whom 
they were indebted for it ? 
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Aud this is not all. Much of the power of the Gospel 
depends on our devoutly recognizing Christ in his personal 
and official relationship to us as Mediator and Saviour. 
We might believe the Gospel, — some persons tell us they do 
believe it, — not on the authority of Christ, considered as a 
Teacher come from God, but because they think it to be 
reasonable in itself; or, in other words, because they think 
it ought to be true. A moment’s reflection must convince 
us, however, that such a faith, if faith it can be called, would 
not have the same power over men’s hopes and fears, as the 
assurance that in point of fact it is true. Take a case as 
nearly parallel as any we can imagine. Suppose a child 
anxious to know what his father requires of him. He may 
come to the conclusion that he requires so much and no 
more, because, after reasoning on the subject, he thinks that 
he ought to require so much and no more ; but who will say 
that this would amount to the same thing as a message from 
his father expressly stating what he requires? Again, this 
child might reason it out to his own satisfaction, that his 
father will help him under certain circumstances, because he 
may think that he ought to do so; but need I say how 
much such a hope would be strengthened and confirmed if 
the help were expressly promised, and how much it would 
need to be thus strengthened and confirmed, especially in 
those periods of darkness and despondency when it is most 
needed? So, likewise, an erring and penitent child may 
trust that his contrition and reformation will be accepted, 
because he may think they ought to be accepted ; but this 
trembling trust will never be turned into peace and joy, 
until he actually hears the words of forgiveness pronounced 
over him. No doubt, the Prodigal Son was supported by a 
faint hope, that, if he returned to his home in a totally altered 
state of mind and heart, he would not be cast off; still he 
never felt himself to be restored to favor, he never felt 
himself to be saved, until he felt himself to be in his father’s 
arms, until he felt the kiss of forgiveness on his cheek. 
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These illustrations, as I have said, are as much in point 
as any which can be brought forward; nevertheless, they 
fail to do anything like justice to the argument in support 
of which they are adduced. We have a right to reason to 
what we may expect from an earthly parent ; but when we 
turn to God, a sense of the infinite disparity between us 
and him, and of his incomprehensibleness, overwhelms us, 
and any attempt to fathom his eternal counsels seems like 
presumption. Therefore we look up imploringly for a com- 
munication of his will, and when it is made we repose with 
the dependence of weakness and insufficiency, as well as 
with the confidence of love, on his Holy Word. What is 
most wanted in order to make religion efficacious is, that 
the whole should be brought as far as may be within the 
scope of human experience and human sympathies; and 
this is done, and done for the first time, now that we have 
a Saviour who can be touched with a sense of our infirmi- 
ties, now that we can believe that God was in him, recon- 
ciling the world unto himself. 

“ This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, 
that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners.” Sin, 
we are told in Scripture, is that thing which God hates ; 
and we are also told the reason; it is because sin separates 
his children from himself. He hates the sin, not, however, 
because he hates, but because he loves, the sinner, and would 
save him from the ruin he is thus bringing on his own soul. 
Not an act of mercy, not an act of service or sacrifice, is 
recorded in the New Testament, which was not dictated 
and sustained directly or indirectly by a love of sinners. It 
is this feature of the Gospel, more even than its sublime 
revelations of truth and duty, which has endeared it ineffa- 
bly to a frail, tempted, and guilty race. It is not what God 
has promised or done for the deserving, but what he has 
promised or done for the undeserving, in order to make them 
deserving, which unveils most wonderfully his unutterable 
love. It might have been otherwise. When God saw the 
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world dead in trespasses and sins, he might have been just, 
as that word is commonly understood, and still have aban- 
doned them to their self-destruction; in other words, he 
might have left them to abide the penalty of having abused, 
their freedom ; he might have left them to eat of the fruit 
of their own ways. But no. The movement begins with 
God. Over the ruin which sin had made a cry is raised, 
“ Repent, for the kingdom of God is at hand.” A voice of 
unearthly pity is also heard beseeching men, pleading. with 
them, to be reconciled to their Father. God spares not his 
own Son; He bows the heavens and comes down, not to 
reward or establish those who stand, but to lift up the fallen, 
— to lift up, not a fallen friend, but a fallen foe. “ Herein 
is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us, and 
sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins.” 

Are there any who take but little interest in the doctrine 
I have been endeavoring to establish? If so, it must be on 
the ground that they are not in the condition of sinners, and 
do not need to have part in this propitiation. But I doubt 
whether any will be inclined seriously to take this ground, 
when they consider that I am not now speaking of crimi- 
nals, that is, of men guilty before human laws, but of 
sinners, that is, of men guilty before God. If, standing in 
the conscious presence of Infinite Purity, a man can look 
into his own heart and life, and, comparing them with the 
Christian standard of holiness, can find nothing there to be 
. forgiven, I must marvel at one of two things: either at the 
height of perfection he has reached, or at the degree of self- 
delusion by which he is misled. We should remember that 
there may be hollowness of character under great show and 
pretension ; nay, that it is one of the dangers of a life of 
mere propriety and outward decorum, that, without making 
us what we ought to be, it tends to make us content with 
what we are. Crime itself would be better than this, if the 
shock given to our moral nature should have the effect to 
awaken us to a sense of our danger, and quicken us into 
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greater earnestness of endeavor and a more thorough obe- 
dience. No doubt, there were many who stood around at 
the crucifixion, folding themselves up in their self-righteous- 
ness, and inwardly thanking God that the law would never 
touch them: it was not, however, to one of these, but to the 
penitent thief, that our.Saviour said, “'To-day shalt thou be 
with me in paradise.” At the same time, let me not be 
understood to:mean, that heaven is to be looked for in the 
ways of crime. Only those who aim to “fulfil all right- 
eousness,” who struggle day by day to “hold fast their integ- 
rity,” are in a condition to recognize and mourn over their 
frequent failings ; and hence it is, as a general rule, that the 
most humble and the most penitent are those who, in point 
of fact, have least occasion to ‘be so. Hence, also, it is, 
that the best men, in proportion as they know themselves, 
build their hopes of final acceptance, not on any claim of 
merit, but on the consciousness of a meek and childlike 
trust, and the Christian doctrine of the Divine mercy and 
forgiveness. 
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“ Tue Father who dwelleth in me.” So John reports these 
words of Jesus, and we accept them in all their divine sig- 
nificance. The same Apostle at another time says that 
God gave the Spirit to the Son, “ not by measure,” but ac- 

.cording to the fulness of his own infinite nature. Such, 
through many ages, has been the faith of the Church. With 
greater or less distinctness men have always looked for the 
advent of Divinity on earth. They have firmly believed in 
its moral possibility. Classic and Christian people have held 
substantially the same faith,—have united in the same ex- 
pectation. It is proclaimed and prophesied in every form of 
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religion. The great minds of the earlier times dwelt upon 
it with an extreme enthusiasm. Far back as the time of 
Confucius the prediction was uttered. Latin historians 
say that Zoroaster announced a mediator, and the people 
of the East were so impressed with the belief, though not 
understanding its spiritual import, that they were always 
expecting the advent of a great temporal king, who should 
bring a special commission from above. Socrates also, the 
best man of antiquity, hoped that the Gods would send a 
divine messenger to reveal more clearly their own nature 
and the destiny of man. The universality of this faith in 
supernatural manifestation is a strong argument for its 
truth. It certainly indicates that there is an action upon 
the soul from above, and beyond itself,— that there is a 
power behind us greater than ourselves. 

But in saying this we do not overlook another truth, — that 
man draws nigh to God by doing his will; that the mind un- 
folds with every step he takes in the way of duty, and through 
obedience to divine laws he attains to divine wisdom. It is 
true that no one knows the great power of his nature until he 
lives in strict conformity to its perfect order, until he learns the 
moral harmony of his own being, and reproduces that har- 
mony in actual daily life. Much, very much, is planted in 
our souls at their natural birth, and beautiful are the flow- 
ers and golden fruits that are ever springing up and ripen- 
ing from the heavenly seed. High and divine are the ex- 
periences of our inward lives, the truths that we draw from 
the human depths within us. We readily admit the glory 
of that religion, beyond what most men ever reach, that 
flows out in the orderly development of native powers. 
Men of moderate abilities, with little genius or talent, grow 
strong and great by the constant and faithful doing of truth. 
They often surpass, in the race of virtue and knowledge, 
those of far superior gifts. The best counsel that can be 
given to the inquiring soul is, to do the nearest duty. By 
obeying the law that is plain, we gradually come to under- 
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stand that which is complicated and mysterious. Thus, to 
rouse the feeling of benevolence, we must help a suffering 
brother. ‘To find out the character of God, we must rev- 
erence his name and do his will. May we never forget that 
all faithful and earnest labor is rewarded with enlargement 
of mind and heart. Diligent toil of the hands quickens and 
elevates the soul. By human action we grow divine. Obe- 
dience is the direct way to heaven. 

Granting now all that the strictest morality can claim, 
and all that inexorable law requires or religious fidelity im- 
plies, still man’s spiritual enlightenment and progress are 
not wholly accounted for by any theory of natural develop- 
ment. Through obedience our natures are indeed unfolded 
and elevated, and their secret capacities called out. But 
sometimes there is a growth that is only justified by a divine 
inspiration. Sometimes men rise higher than the sphere of 
duty, and truth comes to them without seeking or effort. 
Sometimes the face of mortality is transfigured, revealing 
the spiritual form and features. Then we write and speak 
and live better than we know. So, if it be true that we 
sometimes draw nigh to God, it is also true that God some- 
times draws nigh to us. The two ideas perfectly harmonize 
in the new kingdom of Christ. We are apt to keep them 
apart, and fasten to only one, and that the lowest. Here 
the Gospel meets our necessity, giving us the Divine Son 
to revive and establish our faith in God’s condescension 
and nearness and love. It is the higher truth that secures 
our peace and reveals a heaven to come. Nothing else can 
make possible an answer to our prayers, or confirm the hope 
of our affections: it is a cold and superficial philosophy 
that recognizes no agency in human growth but culture, the 
development of natural powers. It is a very imperfect re- 
ligion, if it be any religion at all, which says, “ No incursions 
are made into our spirits from God above.” 

Plainly there are two worlds in which we live, — the world 
of time and that of eternity. Senses and faculties are given 
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us fitted to both. There is the vision by which we look on 
nature. There is also the vision by which we discern truth 
and right. Our work we find here, but our strength we re- 
ceive from above. We meet God when we look without 
and toil. We also meet him when we look within and pray. 
We labor and get the good we seek, reaping what we sow. 
Again, mysterious influences come to us unbidden, to sup- 
port us in our virtue and check us in our sin. In like man- 
ner we find that some things are acquired, and some are 
given. There is not only natural, but also supernatural 
truth. Some things are gained by striving, while others 
come as spontaneous births from a hidden world. A sud- 
den impulse moves on the mind, and changes in a moment 
the whole current of being. Thus Swedenborg follows his 
tastes and becomes a man of science, but by the inspiration 
of God he is made a spiritual seer. 

Hence faith in the supernatural is a moral necessity. 
We cannot help believing that our spirits are visited by 
influences which no theory of natural development can ac- 
count for. Not that this higher action, in any sense, is un- 
natural, for all spiritual growth is as purely natural as the 
blooming of flowers or the shining of stars. But in its ori- 
gin it is quite beyond us, and we trace it up to God. Hence 
prayer is not merely a self-magnetism, but actual commun- 
ion with the Father of spirits. Faith is not only belief of 
propositions, or confidence in established laws of nature, but 
also the making present and real of things invisible and 
eternal. There are many things in human experience which 
we have never seen explained, and never expect to have 
cleared up on earth. They belong to another sphere of be- 
ing, higher and grander than this kingdom of time. They 
are mysterious forces, objects of faith, ever acting on us 
with laws of +heir own, and coming in from a superior and 
divine world. 

These reflections help us to understand those words of 
Jesus concerning his own nature, that “the Father dwelleth 
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in him.” Christ is something more than a product of natu- 
ral causes, more than the highest and most complete devel- 
opment of the world’s progress;—he is not only a new 
unfolding of humanity, but a new incarnation of divinity, 
a new power never before present in human history. In 
Christ the infinite approaches and comes down to the finite, 
pointing out “the new and living way” of reconcilement, 
where God and man may meet together. We behold in 
him something more than the elevation of our own nature ; 
we see a reflection of the mysterious nature of Divinity. 
Contemplating Christ, we are drawn to the Father, carried 
beyond all human excellence. Coming in contact with him, 
we are more than educated, — we are also inspired. He 
reveals to us less the perfection of earth than the glory of 
heaven. 

We have referred to the almost universal expectation of 
men as a prophetic assurance of some brighter manifestation 
of God. We may rejoice in the sublime beauty of creation, 
and in the clearer evidence which the soul bears to the being 
and attributes of the Heavenly Father. Still the human 
prayer remains unanswered, — the great and deep mysteries 
of life are never quite cleared up by the voice of outward 
nature, or by that higher voice uttered through the intuitions 
of reason. We ask to see God in his human form, that we 
may possess him within the more intelligible sphere of our 
pleading affections and sympathies. Almost daily we are 
laying friends in the grave, and soon we shall lie there with 
them. It is a deep question with the human heart, why 
love and death are in the same world. What is there below 
the skies to reply here, to give us the strong assurance that 
we crave and seek? Christ is the only answer that has 
ever been made. He alone has said to the heart of man, 
that it need be troubled no more. And he has been able 
to calm our anxieties and console our sorrows, because “ he 
spake as never man spake.” He represents to us, not only 
perfect law, but divine life. He tells us, not only how well 
man may live, but also how near God comes to him. 
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Our familiar experience testifies to the truth of this doc- 
trine of Christ. In ourselves we have continual evidence 
of these two sides of being, one touching the earth, the 
other reaching up to heaven. Thus we bear trial, both by 
force of will and by invisible aids, that come at a higher 
command than ours. Whence have come our best thoughts? 
whence our holiest feeling, our deepest affection and hap- 
piness? Not from anything that we have done, not from 
any earthly source, but mysteriously, out of spiritual silence, 
as answers come to earnest prayer. And here it is, on this 
higher side of life, that Christ for ever stands, reflecting the 
Divine glory, communicating the Divine grace. He is the 
answer to the deep longings of our souls. Going to him, 
when the desolate, orphan feeling comes over us, our yearn- 
ing, child-like hearts find the Father. Going to him, God 


comes to us, for “the Father dwelleth in him.” 
D. C. 





FAITH’S WORD TO WEAKNESS. 


“ Say to all manner of happiness, 
I can do without thee.” 


Heart of mine, be still thy beating ; 
Hand of mine, be quiet now ; 

Keenest sorrows are but fleeting, 
Front them with a steady brow. 


Foolish heart ! to keep on weeping 
O’er the treasures thou hast lost, — 

Hopes, that with the dead are sleeping, 
Loves, that were so early crost. 


Dost thou fancy to unman me, 
Pointing to that lonely grave? 
Heart of mine, to-night I tell thee, 
I will not thy mercy crave. 

20 * 
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’T is no use, weak heart, to murmur 
That thy life is passing fast ; 

Will shall only be the firmer 
To keep working till the last. 


Thou must look for duty only ;— 
Thou must counsel noble deeds, 

Even though thou art so lonely, — 
Thou canst counsel noble deeds. 


Thou canst find some heart more weary, 
Some cross harder yet to bear ; 

Thou canst light a child-life dreary, 
Though thine own sky is not fair. 


By and by will be reposing, 
Near that lonely, much-loved grave ; 
Until then, through gaining, losing, — 
Heart of mine, we must be brave. 


Yes! I do know all our weakness, — 
Know as well that Christ is strong ; 
All we want is patient meekness : 
He will give it before long. 





ONE SIDE OF THE QUESTION.* 


Tue reign of physical force, except in Africa, Washing- 
ton, New Holland, and a few other places, is gradually 
passing into the reign of intellect. This must in its turn 
—or God’s kingdom could never come upon earth —be 
followed by and make way for that of the complete soul. 

* In this, woman, by no means the least spiritual of human 
creatures, will for the first time attain her full development, 





* Hertha, by Fredrika Bremer. Translated by Mary Howitt. 
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and the natural and unrestricted exercise of all her benefi- 
cent power. Such development must precede in her the 
enjoyment of such exercise; for until her mental resources 
have been reached and opened as they have never been yet, 
she must rule, if at all, too often as an amiable vice-queen, 
with a buried and lost treasury, over a barren kingdom full 
of starving subjects. Already her voice is audibly raised 
among those of the other children of the great mother; and 
if at first its tones are sometimes less remarkable for melody 
than energy, we will hope that its occasional sharpness and 
shrillness arise chiefly from the difficulty which she finds in 
making herself heard, and will last only while she is in the 
plight of the sweet bard of Mantua, when even he 


“ Per lungo silenzio parea fioco ” ; 


and that the day is drawing near when it will soar above 
and quiet the discords of her brawling brothers, with a tone 
as mellow, high, and pure as that which in an instant stilled 
the tumult in the Fitchburg Station Hall with the words, 
“ T know that my Redeemer liveth.” 

We rejoice to hear once more raised on woman’s side 
another beautiful voice from Sweden, always like that of 
the Swedish Nightingale, as remarkable for its sweetness as 
for its power. There is something singularly touching and 
venerable in the position of one who, like Miss Bremer, 
after struggling herself, unaided and sometimes well-nigh 
overwhelmed, through the troubled and icy floods of an 
overclouded life, thus stops on the further bank, and turns 
from the view of the heaven and the shining ones waiting 
to receive her and refresh her after her toils, to look back 
with disinterested pity upon those of her younger sisters 
‘who are still feeling for a ford in the deep waters, and to 
entreat their brothers to help to build for them a bridge on 
‘which her aged feet shall never tread. A book which comes 
to us from her now, has a claim to be read by all women, 
and by all fathers, sons, and husbands of women, in no mood 
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of carping criticism, but with reverence and affection, for her 
sake as much as for its own, — like a letter which we know 
may be the last from some time-honored and affectionate 
relative. Should this prove her last, it would be in some 
respects from her a most appropriate legacy ; for never, to 
judge from her writings, was there a woman born more 
eminent than she in her sympathy with woman. She would 
seem to. have unconsciously parodied Pope’s hackneyed line, 
and adopted for her motto, — 


“The proper study of woman-kind is woman.” 


We have seen in her works the free and the bond-woman, 
the fond and the fierce, the ambitious and the domestic, the 
wife and the widow, the thinking and the feeling, the up- 
right and the fallen, the worldly and the heavenly, the lovely 
and the lonely, the lofty and the lowly, all of them treated 
with kindness, and most of them with truth; and the sym- 
pathy which is in all her former ones, expressed or implied, 
finds its fullest expression in “ Hertha.” 

There are few novels indeed, however, of which it would 
be harsh criticism to say, as we must of this, that it is less 
captivating than “ The Home” or “The Neighbors.” An 
author who wishes to write a good story with a good moral 
would do well to follow the example of Michael Angelo in 
designing his figures, — sketch a good skeleton first, if he 
pleases, in the required attitude and action, and make the 
muscles and skin grow upon it, but make them cover it, too. 
The ethical frame of this book is somewhat raw-boned. If 
free from the worst and most dangerous faults of Miss Bre- 
mer’s former productions, we also miss in it much of the ex- 
quisite beauty which almost dazzled us into overlooking them. 
As in some of her former productions, we find here a want 
of perfect taste in the manners of the ladies and gentlemen 
towards one another. The cold shower-bath administered 
to Mr. Von Tackjern, richly as he deserves it, and glad as 
we are that it hits, does not come with so good a grace from 
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the hand of the severe and sombre Hertha, as it might have 
from that of the mirth-loving Miss Greta. The adventure 
gives to the former too rude and Amazonian an aspect. It 
is impossible for us fully to agree with her and her friend 
Mimmi Svanberg, as to the “casual error” of Amalia Hard. 
The heights of innocence seldom beetle over the deeps of 
ignominy, but lean back and stretch away from them with 
averted heads, for many a league. Not one false step, it 
seems to us, but many, would be needed to lead one from 
them to so steep and unimpelled a fall as hers. True char- 
ity, in demanding of us unbounded compassion for sinners, 
demands of us at the same time unbounded condemnation 
of the sins which have brought them to their woe and 
shame. But Hertha and Mimmi are, it seems to us, much 
more nearly in the right than Mrs. Tupplander ; and almost 
all the world is, on this subject, one gigantic Mrs. Tup- 
plander. Its opinion upon it, drawn out into a formal argu- 
ment, would probably be fairly stated much as follows: 
Women behave well; therefore it is their nature to behave 
well ; therefore, if they do not behave well, they sin against 
their nature. It would be philosophical, not to say just, to 
inquire whether some of the lamentable exceptions to the 
general rule of good conduct may not have been also pitia- 
ble exceptions to the general rule of good natures, and to 
that of the good influences which usually foster and guard 
them. Our physiologists tell us of an invisible, constant 
process of mutation, by which every particle in the human 
frame is changed in every seven years; our theologians, of 
the blessed agency of a renewing grace, which silently, in 
Heaven’s own time, changes the inmost soul; and when an 
unhappy criminal has by these means become before God 
and man a new creature, a day may come when it will befit 
the haughtiest Pharisees, for their own sake, to consider the 
text, “What God hath cleansed, that call thou not unclean.” 
Aunt Nella’s lawsuit is as great a perplexity to the reader as 
it is to herself. 
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The story suffers, however, we have little doubt, from 
being read through the dim and misty glasses of a careless 
and obscure translation. We should be glad to see it re- 
traced by the graphic pen which set before us so clearly the 
Bondmaid and “Scenes in Norway.” Here and there it is 
almost as inscrutable in Mrs. Howitt’s English, as to us it 
would be in Miss Bremer’s Swedish. We are unwilling to 
believe the latter lady responsible for such statements as, 
“Only when Hertha remained away for a day, she would 
find her friend in an excited frame of mind, vexed and irri- 
table, but at the same time amiable” ; and, “ The soft air of the 
‘ Madeira of Sweden’ cannot benefit me, even if it can do me 
any good.” 

As for its merits, and for those of Yngve, Mimmi, the 
sweet wall-flower Ingeborg, Eva, Judge Carlson, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Dahl, they speak for themselves. The good old 
pastor’s “ Brother and Sister Societies” are in keeping with 
the Christian tone of fraternal feeling that pervades the 
book. If carried out in the spirit in which he proposes 
them, they would be a blessed thing for rich and poor all the 
world over; and if liable to abuse, they are not, apparently, 
more so than the little cligues not now unfrequent among 
us, of young people banded together for purposes of mere 
amusement, without the guidance and guardianship of the 
older and more experienced adopted fathers and mothers, 
who were included in his plan. Such meetings as those in 
the Iduna Hall would be very useful under the very best. 
management. Under any other, there might be danger of 
their stimulating speculation to outrun observation and re- 
flection, and encouraging restless minds at an age when the 
fancy is broad awake and staring about in every direction, 
and the judgment still in its first sleep, to engage conceitedly 
in an unequal strife with subjects with which only the might- 
iest intellects, in their maturity, can victoriously grapple. 

“ Hertha,” as we have hinted, is not a very entertaining 
book. It may prove an interesting one chiefly or solely to 
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those who have already learned to take an interest in its 
object and in its author; and that interest will be a melan- 
choly one. Unable to cure, she is most learned in the pa- 
thology of some of the sorest ills, which baffle the skill of 
those who love their kind, and, like poor Charlotte Bronté, 
describes with the clear and eager eloquence of pain long, 
tedious sufferings to which only the Millennium can apply a 
thorough remedy. Hertha’s dream is far from being all a 
dream, and those American readers who love the joy of 
grief have reason to regret that the generous fire within her 
did not waft her over the Atlantic, that they might have had 
her vision, not of the Eastern only, but of the Western world, 
besides our author’s gentle and candid judgment of it in her 
dedication. The whole work is so forcible an exposition of 
the wrongs of women in general, and of Swedish women in 
particular, that all her countrywomen, if not all of her sex, 
who peruse it may well be disposed to imitate the plaintiff 
who, on hearing his counsel plead his cause, burst into tears 
in open court, and, being asked by him in a hissing aside, 
“ What are you crying for, you fool?” answered, “ Ah, 
I never knew before how very unfortunate I was!” 

The heroine herself is one of those noble and unhappy 
beings, greater than their fate, not unknown in real life, 
who, more sanguine than Archimedes, try to move the 
world which holds them down without that fixed point 
apart from it which he required to stand upon, struggle 
hard, suffer infinitely, and effect nothing, —if it can be called 
nothing to have held up before the eyes of others a fresh 
and living picture of a glorified humanity, consecrated with 
brave and unreserving self-devotion to God, justice, and 
freedom, to have scattered some precious seeds for time and 
eternity to quicken, to have proved in one’s own person 
how richly His children can deserve the justice and free- 
dom which is claimed for them, and, in endeavoring to 
serve them, to have wrought out one’s own salvation. 
The gradual growth and late mellowing of her character — 
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almost blighted in the chill, dark atmosphere of cruelty 
and crime in which she has lived with her father and Ru- 
dolph —into roundness, richness, and glow, in the sunshine 
of Yngve Nordin’s love, is true and beautiful. She begins 
with extorting our cold compassion, but soon earns our 
hearty esteem and admiration, which deepens unto wonder- 
ing reverence as we see her a ministering angel bending 
over the death-bed of her father, her young husband’s virtual 
murderer, and descending with heroic fortitude and saintly 
patience to the untimely grave which social and domestic 
tyranny have dug for her, stretching out her hands in aid or 
blessing towards her young disciples to the last ; and if she 
never inspires in us the romantic tenderness which we feel 
for some heroines of a softer mould, we see that, rich as she 
is in the affection and approbation of her nearest and dear- 
est, she can afford to dispense with more distant tributes. 
Ought not a woman, who is striving to press forward to 
the achievement of what God meant her to do and to be, 
in any paths, however novel, of innocent toil, sanctioned by 
the wise and good who know her and her circumstances, to 
be able to dispense with the romantic regard or hollow flat- 
tery of the world, even of the masculine half of it?* Is it 
not an impertinence to lay down the law to her, as not 
merely coxcombs and nobodies, but men in the main great 
and good, do every day,— not merely to those to whom they 
have a right to speak, their own wives, daughters, sisters, 
friends, but to womankind at large, the wives, daughters, sis- 
ters, and friends of other people also,—saying, with a mien 
as menacing as that with which the merciful rustic declared 
to the dog, “ I will not kill thee, but I will turn thee out and 
call thee mad”: “ Ido not hinder you from doing so and so, 





+ *§t. Catherine of Sienna, who was in the habit of partaking daily of one of 
the sacraments of the Church, was once beset by a busybody, who, wishing to 
tease her, informed her that St. Augustine neither condemned nor commended 
the practice. ‘ Imitate him, then,” said the saint, with sly meekness, “Do you 
neither condemn nor commend : it is all that I ask.” 
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but if you do, I cannot love you so well”? Sowell! How 
well? And how well do the unseen offending Helots de- 
sire to be loved by utter strangers? As if women were still, 
and were for ever to continue children, all general admonitions 
to them are pointed with the nursery bribe “ I shall,” or the 
nursery threat “I sha’n’t, love you.” One worthy gentle- 
man pronounces, under this penalty, that “ladies” should not 
be “scientific.” Another is sure upon abstract principles, 
though not from personal observation, that a lady, in order 
to be well acquainted with the classics, must have neglected 
things much more important; never, perhaps, having in the 
course of his own studies met with the maxim, that “ it is 
when one has the most to do, that one is capable of doing 
most”; and so he cannot love the classical lady. Another 
expresses his utter alienation from a fancy portrait, of his 
own design, of a female “artist, up to her elbows in oil”! 
Seldom does a tall woman grow up to reach and bend down 
to her sisters some new branch of the glorious tree, seen by 
Hertha in her dream watered by the Nornor from the Urda 
Fountain, that a whole chorus of invisibles are not ready to 
sing, like naughty Gretchen in the old story, 
“ Bend not the bough : 
She who bends it shall die!” 

unhonored by my approbation. Last, not least, Victor 
Cousin — alas for Miss Bremer, Miss Austen, Miss Bur- 
ney, Mrs. Marsh, Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Gaskell, Miss Mitford, 
Mrs. Gilman, and Company! and alas thrice over for their 
readers, if those entertaining transgressors had been warned 
in time !— undertakes to hold up his hands and eyes at 
women who write prose. 

It happens in this wise apropos of Jacqueline Pascal, a 
reputed genius apparently, in her day and country, almost 
as distinguished as her eternally and universally famous 
brother, Blaise. The docile novice applied to the Mére Ag- 
nés of Port Royal, to know whether it was proper for her to 
translate Latin hymns into French verse. The Mére Agnés 

VOL. XVIII. 21 
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referred the perplexing question to her ghostly adviser, who 
replied that Jacqueline “ would do well to conceal her po- 
etical: talents,{ for God would demand of her no account of 
them, [how did the adviser know?] since humility and silence 
were the portion of her sex.” About two hundred years hav- 
ing elapsed between her death and the publication of her 
life, it appears from the latter that her biographer, M. Cousin, 
has advanced one step beyond M. Singlin. He permits 
woman to be “ poétes, enfants aimables ou sublimes, qui ne 
savent ni ce qu’ils disent ni ce qu’ils font, chantent ou 
écrivent, comme l’enseigne Platon, sous l’empire d’un démon 
qui leur souffle tout ce qu’ils disent. Mais la prose,” con- 
tinues he, “ est une muse sobre; elle sait ce qu’elle fait, et 
elle en est responsable” ; and accordingly he proceeds to 
take her to task pretty severely, and even goes so far out of 
his way as to inform us which of three female writers whom 
he mentions he would have chosen, if he had had to choose 
between them, for his mother or sister, giving apparently as 
one of the reasons of his preference, that his favorite wrote 
scarcely anything but good translations. Now we should 
prefer, if we were, by permission, selecting muses for our 
own mother and sister, to take sober ones, and such as should 
not make them “lovely or sublime children, who knew 
neither what they said, nor what they did, sang, or wrote, 
under the sway of a demon who should breathe into them ” 
an uncontrollable disposition to say or sing things that 
perhaps they had better not. But this is a matter of taste, 
and one about which tastes Gallic and Anglo-American 
might very reasonably be expected to differ. 

What we animadvert upon is, not that M. Cousin should 
have, or upon proper occasions enjoy the exercise of, his own 
taste, however Gallic or otherwise queer, but that he should 
volunteer according to it, unsolicited and altogether unau- 
thorized, to choose muses for ladies who are not his mothers 
or sisters, and could not be if he wanted them to, and very 
possibly would. not be if they could, at least upon so un- 
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reasonably hard terms. It would make a comical commen- 
tary upon this important publication of his private domestic 
preferences, to compare some volumes of feminine senti- 
mental confessions in rhyme with the writings, for instance, 
of that veiled patron saint of propriety, Miss Edgeworth. 
Since, as we have mournfully remarked, she could not have 
been his mother or sister, however much he might have 
wished it, —in which case she might at least have enjoyed 
the privilege of nipping in the bud any germs of early for- 
wardness putting forth in him,—it is difficult to perceive 
what especial good his wishing it would have done her, 
even if she had been seasonably advertised, and disposed 
to give up the gratification of her family, and her country, 
the appropriate exercise of her great though unpoetical 
powers, and the service of her sex and race, in order 
that he should pay her that compliment. In justice to M. 
Cousin, however, it must be owned that he appears to have 
his own countrywomen chiefly in mind; and as his con- 
science seems to prick him, and he thinks better of it and 
softens a little in a note, we recommend him to mercy, and 
suggest that sitting for one or two centuries in purgatory, 
with a choir of the “ strong-minded” (which being interpret- 
ed often signifies the strong-voiced) around him, chanting 
for his particular benefit the song of the saucy milkmaid, 
“ Nobody asked you to, sir, she said,’ may expiate his of- 
fence. 

M. Cousin is a great man, and not to be approached or 
treated otherwise than with the utmost reverence and cir- 
cumspection, even in purgatory. But what is there that is 
too bad to be done to any small man, who by plausibly 
representing in the columns of a New York or Philadelphia 
newspaper that “woman is a beautiful angel sent down to 
hover over the hearth-stone, who must lose her auréole if she 
enters into the stern competitions of trade,” &c., should deter 
Miss Tabitha Doolittle, not good-looking, but in fact as good 
at accounts or at a bargain as her father, the late lamented 
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deacon, before too much of his cherry-brandy and he ran 
down together, from opening anew his once prosperous little 
shop in the backwoods of New Hampshire? We could but 
hope that the scorpion-whips were in good order, and hand 
him over at once to the Eumenides. How else is she to 
get her maidenly tea and her newspaper? She has not 
even the usual alternatives of a spinster, — the choice be- 
tween a he-beaw and bohea. Listen not unto him, O 'Tab- 
itha! Look in thy glass; and be a sensible woman. As it, 
is, thine auréole is nowhere visible, but in its stead a weary 
old frisette, already lingering too long for its successor. 
The writer in that newspaper does not think thee beautiful. 
He does not think of thee at all. He has never seen thee, 
and never will; or if he does, it will be when poverty, dis- 
content, and too much hovering over the hearth-stone, and 
bewing at that ever-smoking household altar, thy cooking- 
stove, shall have further kindled thy nose and scathed thy 
cheek; and when, having gazed upon thee for an instant, he 
will ask, haply with averted eyes, “ Who is that old vinegar- 
cruet?” At this rate thou art doomed to have none of his 
devotion, or a mere infinitesimal portion of such abstract re- 
gard and reverence as he has to spare for, and divide among, 
all the dreary old beggar-women upon this earth. But take 
down the shutters. Pull the old sign out from among the 
maple logs on the wood-pile. Sell the empty jugs, and send 
down thy little orders to Portsmouth for crockery and calico. 
Enter into the stern competitions of trade, if thou must ; 
though as there is now no “ variety store” in thy village, 
where thy neighbors indeed often wish that there were, it is 
difficult to say how thou canst. So shall thine old /frisette 
soon be replaced by another more becoming than itself, if 
not than an auréole, to thy style of face. When, by reason 
of thine old mother’s teeth sinking into the condition of 
Uncle Ned’s, she is obliged to let the salt-fish go, thou shalt 
be enabled to tempt her aged palate and stay her failing 
strength with chocolate, sweet-breads, and new-laid eggs. 
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She shall bless thee with her latest breath, fragrant with 
gratitude and snuff of thy providing. Then if at last the 
eloquent writer in the newspaper shall come in the direction 
of thine abode, on a tour undertaken for the restoration of 
his spirits after the demise of his present angel in the house, 
he shall peradventure look upon thee approvingly as thou 
issuest from the meeting-house of a Sunday, in thy rustling 
brown silk, with thy sister’s children about thee, and say, 
* Who is that fat, jolly lady? She looketh not handsome, 
verily, but happy with her little ones about her?” Then 
shall thy townswomen answer and say, “ Well, I never! 
They aint hern. That’s Tabithy Doolittle with her nevoys 
and nieces. She keepeth the shop, and is rich and hath five 
thousand dollars in the bank.” ‘Then shall he request a 
presentation to thee, and shall appear unto thee no Apollo, 
but as it were a puny man, yet shall look upon thee with 
favor. Then shalt thou warily drop a hint of thine having 
adopted thine oldest nephew, who, looking up at the word 
from his Latin Grammar, shall tell that thou art about to 
send him through a course of Exeter, Cambridge, and An- 
dover. Then if, though in print a fool, he is in private a 
wise and well-to-do man, he shall say in his heart, “ So good 
an aunt will make a kind mother to mine orphans,” and 
anon to thee, “ Provide thou for thy nephew, O Tabitha, ac- 
cording to thy will; and be it mine to provide for thee.” 
But if he unite sordidness or thriftlessness to literary non- 
sense, he shall untimely take his leave. Thy nephew shall 
open the door for him right courteously, and thou shalt 
laugh ; and he and his brothers and sisters shall laugh with 
thee ; and they shall hug thee and love thee, not merely be- 
cause thou art easy in thy circumstances, and hast nuts and 
apples for them every day, and gold dollars on their birth- 
days, but because thou art likewise comfortable and merry 
and easy in thy mind and temper. 

But to return from this digression, lest our sober and 
responsible muse should carry us too far from our author. 

21* 
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We must leave the laws to the lawyers ; but it seems to us 
that what they do in Sweden, custom, that most irresistible 
unwritten law, does here, wherever the written law leaves it 
undone. The American woman is abundantly free to do 
ill, as sad occurrences in many different circles show with 
alarmingly increasing frequency. She is not sufficiently free 
to do well according to her capacity. Believing, as we do, 
that through the universal fallibility and the groping con- 
dition of the human mind, truth is oftenest struck out by 
the clash of conflicting errors, we have the less hesitation in 
throwing out a necessarily fragmentary and imperfect state- 
ment of our own ex parte views of this matter, being con- 
fident that, if they be found erroneous, some rival scribbler, 
in his eagerness to punish us, will promptly exhibit his coun- 
teracting errors in return. 

The corner and keystone, then, of — we will not say the 
wrongs of women, for that would imply that somebody was 
in the wrong, — a piece of impoliteness which we could not 
meditate for an instant, — but of the disadvantages under 
which they undoubtedly labor, is the great scarcity of suffi- 
cient regular and responsible occupations permitted to un- 
married, or widowed and childless, or destitute women, — 
of honorable or respectable and interesting occupations for 
the rich, of honorable or respectable and lucrative occupa- 
tions for the poor. We include the former; because, if 
without access to some such occupation, a poor woman 
cannot make — neither can a rich one usually, after the hey- 
day of youth is over, enjoy — her fortune ; because, though 
only the acknowledged poor woman is commonly permitted 
among us to taste in peace the sweet bread of her own earn- 
ings, we cannot but suspect that the interdict which forbids 
it to the richer is little better than a remnant of that snob- 
bish and obsolete prejudice which held that a man in becom- 
ing a busy man must cease to be a gentleman; and because 
Satan is no respecter of persons, and will find some mischief 
for even the Jady’s idle hands to do, if he can do no more 
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than set them to tearing her own heart. Between the 
wealthy and the very poor, and shading into them more or 
less on each side, there is also a large lurking class of single 
women, composed of the “poor relations” of the more for- 
tunate, doomed, until Hymen or death takes pity on them, 
to wear out their days in “ genteel poverty,” —a state which 
has neither the resources of wealth nor the freedom and 
stimulus of actual penury; and their condition, perhaps, 
demands reform more than that of either of the others. 

In this class, there are of course more varieties of situa- 
tion, outward and inward, than we have room to enumer- 
ate. Sometimes a person belonging to it, who comes under 
our observation, has inherited money enough to pay her 
board and buy her caps, and only wants an object in life, 
and something to call her out of herself, and to keep her in 
relations of interdependence with her kind. Sometimes she 
has inherited too little, or nothing ; and then she must gen- 
erally choose between the bitterness of dependence and the 
bitterness of school-keeping, — bitterness to those who do 
not like them, of course we mean; for there are, it must be 
confessed, oddly constituted individuals on both sides, who 
appear to find very little bitterness in each. She may fur- 
tively take in sewing; but if she expects to do more than 
merely eke out an already possessed though scanty sub- 
sistence, by this means, she will probably be taken in her- 
self. 

We often hear it said that some ailing she “would be 
well enough if she only had to earn her own living.” Now 
and then it might be not only more charitable, but more 
correct, to say, “She would be well enough if she only 
could earn her own living.” ‘When this is suggested, un- 
concerned by-standers may establish it to their own per- 
fect satisfaction, that, “If she cannot rise above the preju- 
dices of society to do what she thinks is right, she deserves 
to suffer”; but it is stating a truism to say that those who 
rise above the prejudices of society at any given time are 
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always a minority. If the sufferer herself can rise above 
them, in order to do what she thinks in itself expedient and 
not wrong, it by no means follows that her family will; and 
so great a superiority to the prejudices of society as would 
enable her, for the sake of expediency, tranquilly and easily 
to set at naught the feelings of her near kindred, and to 
bring suspicion and censure upon them on her account, if a 
virtue, seems to us a somewhat stern one for the feminine 
category. 

A woman is seldom altogether lovely, who does not love 
her needle. But sewing alone is not a sufficient exercise 
for an intellectual or physical being, beeause there is little 
exercise in it for either the mind or the muscles. The work- 
box, kept too constantly open, becomes a Pandora’s box, out 
of which fly dyspepsia, the vapors, and a whole host of men- 
tal and physical evils. There are self-deluding men who 
talk and write as if a woman, mercifully permitted to cook 
and sweep for them, could stand in need of nothing further 
to insure her peace and welfare ; but of the many delicately 
bred women, who can and do, in a domestic emergency, 
manage the broom and the oven with cheerfulness and skill, 
a small proportion, we suspect, are much more in the habit of 
turning spontaneously and habitually to such employments 
for a refuge in their sorrow, or amusement in their leisure, 
than their fathers and brothers are to the corresponding 
manly exercises of biacking boots and chopping wood. It is 
a pity that they are not; for the mere exercise of the muscles 
is better than nothing; and for female mere muscles, no 
better exercise can be found than household work ; though 
it affords no change of air and scene and thought, to brace 
the nerves and mind like that which women might enjoy if 
they could often and regularly join a favorite companion or 
two, and keep up the pleasant intercourse of their school 
days in a scrambling walk in search of botanical or geologi- 
cal specimens, a ride on horseback, a skating-match, or a 
spirited game of bowls in a private ten-pin alley. The term 
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useful occupation is often applied rather exclusively to me- 
chanical occupation, where women are concerned. We 
cannot, however, perceive the abstract usefulness of an edu- 
cated woman’s taking the only work which an uneducated 
woman is capable of doing out of her hands, if she is 
either already able to pay her the money, for which she 
must otherwise beg, for doing it, or if by any means she 
could enable herself to pay her for it, by doing herself some 
more lucrative work, which only an educated person can do. 
The broom, the bread-trough, and the needle are passing in 
New England from the hands of the American into those 
of the Irishwoman, and will eventually, it is to be hoped, 
throughout the United States, pass, after the abolition of 
slavery, into those of the negress. But, in the mean time, 
the single, and not very poor, American woman’s occupa- 
tion is going or gone. In solitude,—in temptation, — in 
sorrow, that comes to all, — she is left without that most 
sovereign earthly remedy for most moral and mental evils, 
not indeed anything that she may do, but something that 
she must. From this cause, there is little doubt, proceed 
many cases of insanity, if not of intemperance. , 
Let us consider a case of that misfortune which is sup- 
posed, perhaps rightly, to constitute her most common trial 
in life. There is little in our drawing-room code of morality 
to hinder any presentable youth, who can quiet his own 
conscience by saying to himself that “she knows what he 
is about just as well as he does, and likes the fun as well,” 
from devoting himself to any pretty girl he fancies, waltzing 
with her every night, and flirting with her every day, when- 
ever and wherever they meet, as long as he finds it pleas- 
ant, and leaving her for somebody else as soon as he finds 
it pleasanter. She knows that he has been thought rather 
inconstant before, very likely; but girlish vanity is very 
credulous, and a girlish confidante is often no less so; and 
both whisper to her together that the hitherto chainless 
rover has at last discovered charms that are too much for 
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him, and is, or is to be, captured at last. Glirlish fancy 
is very lively, and speedily dresses him up in the insignia 
of the expected deliverer who is to give to this little 
“ Airy nobody 
A local habitation and a name” ; 
and girlish hearts are often very grateful, soft, and warm; 
and hers is given away. When he forsakes her, accordingly, 
her sufferings may well be very bitter, and the more so that 
they are of a kind which scarcely admits of her seeking or 
receiving from others any expression of sympathy. If she 
is a girl of spirit, and on the whole of sense, she will 
probably say to herself, as soon as she can collect her 
faculties again after the shock, “ Let me have something 
to do, and do it.” What shall she do? Under the present 
régime, there is scarcely a creature on earth more helpless 
than a woman crossed in love;— not in flirtation merely, 
for that, though certainly a vexatious, is comparatively a 
trifling matter. If she is a person of a deep and earnest 
nature, she will turn with disgust from the idea of soon 
again exposing herself to be entrapped into such mortifica- 
‘tion and misery. If she is not, her other former admirers 
probably are alienated, and have in the mean time suited 
themselves elsewhere. If she were in a novel, she could 
adopt the expedient of poor Alma, — go into a consumption 
and die; but in real life even that resource is very com- 
monly denied her. She “makes an effort,” notwithstand- 
ing, and more than one; but her desultory employments 
demand of her thirty a month, and three hundred and 
sixty-five in a year. One day she tries to read; and her 
thoughts wander after the wanderer. The next, to play 
on the piano; and she misses a late delighted listener. 
The next, to go on with her embroidery ; and there is nobody 
to hold the worsted which she wants to wind. The next, 
she says, “ What use is there in my reading, or music, or 
embroidery?” She is in the plight of an ill-starred cow tied 
to a stake, with a dog besetting her on every side in turn, 
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and with no use of horns nor hoofs. She must often stay 
where she is. She can neither fight nor fly; and she finds 
no object to shelter her against the haunting idea. “ Human- 
ly speaking,” to borrow a very convenient though exceed- 
ingly clumsy phrase, she wants responsibility to give her 
momentum. 'There is all the difference between her situation, 
and that of her jilted brother, the physician or lawyer, that 
there is between that of a horse struggling to drag a wagon 
through a clayey road, and of one harnessed into a rail- 
road car. The one must give a separate strain for almost 
every step. The other may have a hard pull to begin with; 
but that sets him in motion again, once for all; and after 
that it will presently be easier for him to go on than to stop 
with so many people as he has after him. Merry or sad, 
he must be up betimes, and out in the bright, cheering morn- 
ing air, and set aside his own troubles for a few hours 
at least to consider those of his patients or clients. If she 
lies in her darkened chamber, sleeping or sighing till noon, 
the world goes on, on the whole, much the same without 
her; and her breakfast and herself are apparently the chief 
sufferers. It is not wonderful if her vivacity and bloom 
forsake her for a time or for ever. 

In some such cases, no doubt, the victim will grope her 
way to the Great Physician, and learn of him the art to ex- 
tract from the bitter wormwood of her sorrow a balm for the 
healing of other bruised spirits, and a strengthening cordial 
for her own, and come forth again in renewed youth and 
higher happiness than she ever dreamed of before, a wel- 
come and blessed guest in the houses both of mourning and 
of feasting. In many others, — and let us neither sneer, nor 
condemn her too harshly if it be so, — she may struggle back 
into the barren round of frivolity, to counterfeit, like Inge- 
borg, with languid mimicry, the joyousness that is hers no 
more, or to carp at the thoughtless follies in which she is too 
experienced to share; or sink at her own fireside into a 
wretched sallow creature, sick in mind and body, a burden 
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to herself and to all around her until her death; or until the 
death of some sister or sister-in-law, who leaves a helpless 
little family cast upon her care, by giving her a definite po- 
sition, and evidently imperative duties, rouses her, to the 
astonishment of all, and not least of herself, to new life. 

Many of the preceding remarks apply as well to the loss 
of a husband, as to that of a lover. If a widow has no chil- 
dren, she often wants occupation. If she has children, some 
of the following may concern her; for in that case she often 
wants money. 

The state of things which we are endeavoring to describe 
is adapted to attach, in the minds of girls, in some respects 
an undue importance, in others an undue insignificance, to 
the very important subject of marriage. Upon this subject 
no good and wise mother wishes that her young daughters 
should fix their thoughts prematurely or lightly ; nor would 
she have them won unsought, nor too easily even in the 
secrecy of their simple reveries. But how difficult does this 
state of things make it for her to guard against it! It 
opens the door to love in idleness, and, as we have seen, 
makes it very hard to break its spell. It also leads the 
way to many a marriage without love. The present is 
never enough for the human mind. It always, with the 
instinct of an immortal, looks to the future for its happiness. 
What happy earthly future — but one — have her dear little 
girls to look forward to? If she can teach them to look 
with clear far-sighted eyes beyond and above any earthly 
future, all is well. What if she cannot? As she sits in the 
twilight with one of them leaning on her lap on one side, 
and one of her little sons on the other, the boy will look up 
in her face and say, “ Mamma, do you want to know what 
I mean to do when I’m a great man? Then I'll tell you. 
I’m going to work just as ‘hard as I can, and get a great 
many dollars, — fifty, — and then I’m going to build a beau- 
tiful great house, — all marble, —— and a green-house; and 
then you’ll come and live with me all the time; won’t 
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you?” The little girl, lifting up in her turn a little face quite 
as animated and intelligent, says: “ And, mamma, when I’m 
a great woman, I’m going to work as hard as I can, too, and 
build another beautiful marble house, and a green-house close 
by Tommy’s; and then you ’ll come and live with me half 
the time, and with him half the time, won’t you?” ‘ Ho!” 
cries Master Tom, already possessed of an inkling of the 
state of the case, “ you can’t earn money. Girls can’t work 
and earn.” “ Well, then,” exclaims the other pet, not at all at 
a loss, “I know what I’ll do! I’ll marry a husband; and 
then I will have a house, and a green-house, and a fountain, 
and a coach, and two guinea-pigs, and mamma to live with 
me ; and we’ll go driving away together all about everywhere. 
You'll like that, sha’n’t you, mamma? Yes, I’ll marry a 
husband!” Hush, darling,” says mamma; “ it is not 
pretty in litile girls to talk about being married.” “ What 
shall Ido, then ?” asks the poor little damsel, an extinguisher 
put on her infant ardor. “Give me a kiss, and say your 
prayers ; and skip off to bed, like a good little child” ; and 
the little child and the subject go to sleep for the time; but 
they both wake up again. Before a great while the little 
boy comes running in from his play with, “O mamma, 
won’t you buy mea pony? Frank Somebody’s father has 
bought him a pony.” “I could not afford it. Papa and I 
have to give all our spare money to the shopkeepers and 
coal-man, to buy bread and milk and clothes and fire for a 
little boy and girl. If you want anything more, you must 
wait and work for it. Frank’s father was as poor as you 
when he was as small, and made all his money by being 
faithful and industrious.” **I can’t make any money if I 
am faithful and industrious, can I?” whines poor little 
Nelly. “So if I can’t be married, I never can have any- 
thing all my life.” “O yes,” says mamma, “ we won’t talk 
about that any more. You can try to have a contented, 
grateful little heart, and then you will be very happy, and 
very much respected, whether you are married or not” ; but 
VOL. XVIII. 22 
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she wishes, as she says it, that she was a little more sure of 
it, and wishes it more and more as the children grow up, 
and are followed up by a sort of ascending scale of younger 
brothers and sisters, and as, while her oldest boy is already 
earning and spending his yearly hundreds, she sees his 
equally clever and more disinterested sister growing pale 
and melancholy, a sort of antithetical Danaid, in the shadow 
of the gloomy pile in the family work-basket, which, the very 
reverse of the mythological bucket, far from being never full, 
is never empty. Nelly does not talk much about being 
married now, nor indeed about anything. All that she 
thinks about, sitting there, morning, noon, and night, and 
musing so dolefully, does not transpire; but it sometimes 
escapes from her that, “ if she was in Tom’s place, or if there 
was any way in which, by giving up the whole of her time, 
she could earn as much as he does in his business hours 


only, the younger ones should not wear such shabby clothes, 
nor have to learn their lessons out of their schoolmates’ 
books, nor should her parents look so worn and anxious over 


their domestic account-books and tradesmen’s bills.” In the 
town where she lives there are almost as many teachers as 
pupils already. There is no opening for a new school; and 
if there were, her father would not hear of her keeping one. 
As one of our young friends lately said to us, “ There is not 
a German story left; they are all translated; and copying 
does not pay.” At last, however, stimulated by the success 
of some popular novel, she undertakes to see whether she 
cannot produce something as good. She has always dis- 
liked to write compositions, or even a letter. She has no 
great confidence in her literary powers ; but neither, she has 
heard, have some great geniuses had in theirs before trying 
them. She sits up later at night, rises earlier in the morn- 
ing, gives up her short walks, and eventually succeeds in 
covering her paper. It is sent to a publisher, and then 
comes a pause. This lasts so long that she begins to 
hope and then to grow sure that her performance is accepted, 
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to drop hints of new dolls and tops in the nursery, to wonder 
in the parlor whether her mother’s winter-bonnet had better 
be brown or purple, and to dream of editions of thousands, 
and of dollars to correspond. But unhappily the supply of 
flat novels exceeds even the immense demand. Some morn- 
ing, just as she is searching among the advertisements in 
the newspaper for a premonitory puff to prepare the nerves 
of the public for the appearance of that “startling,” “ thrill- 
ing,” “harrowing,” “most electrifying tale, certain to make 
its mark upon the age, ‘ Home Trials, by Nancie Cholmon- 
deley,”’ there comes a civil message of refusal from the 
hard-working critic, who has finally read his way down to 
her poor little manuscript through a mound of similar ones ; 
and she goes back only a little more silent and a little more 
pale to her parents’ side, to stand like Gertrude von der 
Wart beneath “ the fatal wheel,” a helpless spectator and 
sharer of suffering that she cannot relieve. Then if some 
heavy golden beetle of a Mr. Von Tackjein presents himself, 
who shall call her the most sordid of beings if she accepts 
him at once? Perhaps, like Ethel Newcome in England, 
like Eva Dufva in Sweden, like hundreds of Ethels, Evas, 
and Nellies, all the world over, she thinks of her brothers 
and sisters, and says, “ It is the welfare of these little people 
that depends upon me,” and considers that she shall “be 
able to make them all happy, and to invite her parents to 
dinner, and her sisters to visit her at her country-seat,” and 
“how easy she may make their future by her marriage.” 
Perhaps she thinks of herself, and says, “ There is nothing 
else that I can do, and do something I must. I cannot be 
more badly off than I am; and I may be better. At all 
events, I can go on in this way no longer.” If her purchaser 
proves a hard master, Heaven help the self-sold slave! If he 
treats her with kindness and indulgence, she will probably, 
like his other animated purchases, his horse and his dog, 
entertain for him gratitude and a sort of affection; but in 
the present state of affairs, the man of fortune may often 
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doubt with good reason whether he does not in the begin- 
ning owe his affectionate wife, like his affectionate spaniel, 
more to his purse than his personal qualities. Nor does this 
state of affairs affect the industrious poor alone. As the 
overworked girl wants relief, so does the idle one want 
excitement and amusement. Both, unless they are un- 
worldly or unearthly to a rare degree, desire to partake of 
the comforts and elegances of life, according to their taste 
and degree of culture, to offer to others a graceful hospi- 
tality, and accept it from them in return, to see foreign coun- 
tries or their own, or fine pictures and statues, to hear sweet 
music, to advance the outward prosperity of their own fami- 
lies, to meet friendly faces wherever they go, to have some 
ready money at their command, “ if not for themselves, for a 
neighbor,” or to enjoy not merely the other privileges, but 
the general consideration which, in a money-making, money- 
worshipping community like this, if money alone cannot buy 
it, at least can seldom be had without money. In sucha 
community, if the common run of people, male and female 
too, cannot get money as they will, they will get it as they 
can, though there is this to be said in behalf of many of 
them, that they would rather gain a moderate portion of it by 
worthy, than an immoderate portion by paltry means. The 
statement is broad and hard and coarse; but there are some 
facts which are broad and hard and coarse, and which can- 
not be done away with until they have been shown to be so. 

In one of her former works, Miss Bremer says, and says 
truly: “ Even the nun has her cell, where she can prepare 
herself in peace for heaven. But in social life the unmar- 
ried woman has often not even a little cell which she can 
call her own; she goes like a cloud of mist through life, 
and finds firm footing nowhere.” While these things are, 
we must patiently endure to hear both the unfashionable 
and fashionable vulgar among us declare that “a girl,” no 
matter what her individual superiority may be, “would be 
a great fool to refuse” such or such a man, “so rich and so 
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respectable,” no matter how dull, narrow, and to her individ- 
ually uninteresting he may be. Yet it is scarcely a para- 
dox to say that an unhappy marriage is a thing more utterly 
opposite to a happy one than marriage is to celibacy ; for 
while a happy marriage secures to both of the two parties 
united in it the constant and secure enjoyment of the society 
of the person dearest and most acceptable in all the world 
to each, an unhappy one not only makes such enjoyment 
impossible and hopeless, but enforces the society of the per- 
son, from the very nature of the case, probably the most 
distasteful and odious in all the world to each. The former 
gives to each of the two more or less, according to the moral 
and intellectual altitude at which they stand, an agreeable 
companion or playmate, or a blessed and blessing guardian 
angel; the latter, to a tyrannical or ill-used master, a dis- 
contented or mutinous servant. In this view of the subject 
it would seem better, at least, to preserve to our young men 
and maidens a small chance of the first, than to force them 
to take any great risk of running into the last. 

It may be objected that it would not put an end to mer- 
cenary matriages, to suffer and enable single women to earn 
their own bread or cake. That is undeniable ; but it would 
give them an alternative, and to those who love to despise 
their neighbor a very fair excuse for indulging themselves 
therein, whenever a woman was found guilty of a merce- 
nary marriage. It may be further urged, that, instead of 
diminishing the number of such marriages, it would increase 
it, by increasing the number of baits to fortune-hunters. 
That is not so certain. In the first place, in making money 
people are very apt to learn how to take care of it, and of 
themselves. In the second, it is not likely, perhaps it is not 
desirable, that woman will ever equal man as a money- 
making machine. Things must change very much before a 
mere portion of what is enough for the woman who earns 
will often be any great temptation, except in the humblest 
walks of life, to the man who spends. A modest dowry, a 
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moderate contribution on her part to a joint fund laid up to 
meet sickness or any emergency, economized from her little 
pleasures and charities, and the habits of industry and fru- 
gality which she has formed in accumulating it, may en- 
able the man who loves her, and does not wish to see her 
brought to want, to woo her the sooner to his home, but 
will hardly attract the fashionable spendthrift, who on the 
other hand will be less likely to find favor in her eyes than 
in those of the unthinking, vacant, sentimental lady of lei- 
sure. 

Women of genius have a sphere open to them, — the 
pleasant world of literature and art, — opened by their pio- 
neers, the women of genius who have gone before, in spite 
of scoffs and scorn; and wherein they may hope that their 
efforts will now be welcomed with a just, not to say a gen- 
erous appreciation. It is one of the prerogatives of genius 
to force a passage for its possessors and their followers. Peg- 
asus flies over the pound, if he cannot walk out of it. 
Whether the great few applaud, or the little many carp and 
cavil, or not, they, unless ignorance or utter destitution keeps 
them down, are apt sooner or later to write, carve, or paint 
their message to man and womankind. They may turn 
away, like the young Art-Student at Munich, from the 
barred doors of the academy; but in their own chambers 
Privation and Solitude will open for them the school in 
which many of the greatest minds of all times before them 
have been trained, and teach them deeper secrets than most 
human masters know. But genuine creative genius is so 
rare, that those who display any high degree of it are almost 
to be considered as exceptions rather than as a class. 

With women of talent it is not so. They yet lie at an 
immense disadvantage. The .woman of genius, however 
little the world may know or care about her scholarship, 
knows that, for every fertilizing stream of literature which 
she pours in upon her mind, she may hope to reap a richer 
harvest on her easel, her paper, or her laurel-growing marble ; 
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the woman of talent, that scholarship will make her if 
anything less likely than otherwise to be sought as a.wife, 
and place within her reach no other definite and recognized 
position of dignity or profit. For a time, with the keen 
thirst of a generous youth, she may drink at the living 
springs ; but a time is too likely to succeed when the often- 
repeated inquiry of some mere utilitarian devotee of the 
duster, “ What good will all that ever do you or anybody 
else ?” will find a dreary echo within “her own breast. The 
poor woman of talent cannot raise herself in the social 
scale. The idle woman of talent is too apt to throw herself 
down in it from sheer restlessness, to become a scandal- 
talker, if not a scandal-maker. If one says to a lively, giddy 
girl, “I am afraid that you care too much about gossip, or 
dress, or attention,” the answer is ready to come as patly as 
pertly, “ Dear me, what else in the world is there for me to 
care about?” “Can’t you find anything that you would 
like to do for the poor?” “I have no money, and I hate to 
. sit still and sew on pauper-clothes. It’s so dull.” “Is not 
there anything that you want to learn?” “I’ve learned a 
great deal more now than I shall ever have any use for. I 
shall never keep a school.” “ Can’t you interest yourself in 
learning to keep house and helping your mother?” “No; 
she will have everything her own way, and does n’t want me 
interfering.” 

There is quite enough insubordination already among dam- 
sels of this description. We should be very sorry to increase 
it by any word of ours. We would but substitute an indus- 
trious and enlightened liberty for their present blind and idle 
liberty. We would have them for the present more, rather 
than less, under the judicious oversight of their elders. It is 
very desirable that they, as well as all other young women, 
at the end of their education at school, which, as now con- 
ducted, separates them only too much from their own families, 
should spend a considerable part of their time in requiting their 
parents, and fitting themselves to take their chance of matri- 
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mony, by learning perfectly through practice the management 
of the scissors and thimble, and, where there are any, the ser- 
vants and the children, under the direction of their mothers. 
Where the latter, however, as too often happens, are from 
weak and undisciplined minds utterly incompetent to influ- 
ence and control them, something might be done to sober 
them, guard them, and give them a sense of character and 
responsibility, and to prepare them as well as other young 
women for the chance of having to maintain themselves in 
celibacy, by their fathers’ or older brothers’ inducing them, by 
praise and a promise of. such a share as they could earn of 
fees or profits, to continue their studies in order to enable 
themselves to assist them the better as bookkeepers or 
otherwise, under their supervision, in their business or pro- 
fessions, where this could be done without too great pub- 
licity ; as it generally could if a little pains were taken. 
(Daughters, we suspect, quite as frequently as sons, inherit 
a strong taste and aptitude for the pursuits of their fathers.) 
Something might be done, if they could be placed to their 
mind as students or apprentices with respectable and ex- 
perienced women successfully engaged already in interesting 
or lucrative employments. Something ought to be done, 
to turn their activity into safe and profitable channels, and 
to point out to them some way in which they can turn to 
good account all that they have learned and mote. 

There are many grades in the inner world between the 
position of Mimmi Svanberg and that of our countrywoman, 
Minerva Tattle; and it is hard by providing none such in 
the outer world to condemn all who will not climb to that of 
the former to descend to the level of the latter. We have 
said too much already about money. We pity sincerely 
those who have no other demand to make of the heaven- 
touching tree of life than that of the girl in the nursery-tale : 

“ Shake, shake, mystic tree, 
Gold and silver over me.” 


But even the love of gain is a mighty, and, kept within due 
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bounds, a useful agent, in the moral education of the world. 
It is peculiarly adapted to rouse souls of the lower order. 
In pursuing the gratification of it by innocent means, indo- 
lence, one of the greatest foes to spiritual advancement, at 
least is conquered. A fair prospect in view often enables an 
otherwise unsteady character to steer safely and keep a 
straight course between many a rock and quicksand. In- 
dustry often holds up those whom it cannot raise up, and 
keeps them within the call of higher influences, and above 
the loss of self-respect. We would have all men and all 
women striving, for the love of God and of their neighbor, 
to carry out all his benevolent designs towards them- 
selves and towards their neighbor, if we could; but we can- 
not. It seems to us much better that they should strive 
heartily in any useful, not to say in any innocent, course for 
eminence, fame, or even wealth, than that they should not 
strive at all, or strive only in the service of folly. Let them 
live for others, by all means, if they will; but at all events 
let them live. 

Genius may hold the lamp; but it is practical talent that 
does the world’s work. How many of the many men who, 
in the middle or even upper stations of our every city, town, 
and village, are serving themselves, their families, and their 
fellow-citizens so efficiently and so prosperously, could make 
a very fine speech, write a fine poem or romance, paint 
a fine picture, or carve a fine statue? How few! Genius 
is as rare, and talent as common in proportion, so far as we 
can judge, in one sex as in the other. At least where 
women have been placed in circumstances which called for 
or admitted of a display of the latter, they have very often 
developed or shown it. On the throne, in ancient and mod- 
ern times, some of them have been some of the ablest sover- 
eigns in the world. In this century one of them is reported 
to have been an active and important partner in one of the 
greatest commercial firms in the world, and two or three, we 
believe, to have been meritorious physicians. But the prac- 
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tical talent of the greater part of the non-housekeeping por- 
tion of one whole sex,—“ half the talent in the universe,” 
Sydney Smith says, but that is rather sweeping, — of one 
whole sex, of half of the human race, is put under a bushel ; 
and upon the top of that bushel, society in most countries 
of both hemispheres has composedly taken and kept its seat, 
up to this day, to keep it down with its whole weight. 
Philosophers and political economists should look to this 
immense waste of forces and of happiness; and they have 
begun to do so. Among others, Mr. Mill writes in one of 
his treatises: “The same reasons which make it no longer 
necessary that the poor should depend on the rich, make 
it equally unnecessary that women should depend on men, 
and the least which justice requires is that law and custom 
should not enforce dependence (when the correlative protec- 
tion has become superfluous), by ordaining that a woman 
who does not happen to have a provision by inheritance 
shall have scarcely any means open to her of gaining a 
livelihood, except as a wife Let women who prefer 
that occupation adopt it; but that there should be no op- 
tion, no other carriére possible for the great majority of 
women, except in the humbler departments of life, is one of 
those social injustices which call loudest for remedy.” 

“ What then?” it may be asked; “do you say that 
all the learned professions, all the industrial and other 
occupations, ought to be opened to women?” No, we do 
not. The question proposed is one which only wiser heads 
than ours, and the further experience of the world for ages 
to come, can fully answer. We venture, however, to sug- 
gest, that as, though the powers of Man -and Woman are 
not identical, they are similar and correspondent, those of 
each of every kind being apparently adapted and intended 
to make up for corresponding deficiencies in those of the 
other, therefore both may require a corresponding number 
of fields, whether diverse or not, for the full employment 
and exercise of their powers; and that if Man requires an 
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almost countless number of these in order to be of all the 
use or uses of which he is capable, Woman, though intel- 
lectually and physically a feebler, still as complex a creature 
as he, may need more than some scanty dozens. 

We should not be much afraid of a general overturn 
ensuing upon the offer of a dignified independence to such 
women as should prove or fancy themselves capable of 
earning it. It is hard work to earn one’s own living, unless 
one is thoroughly in earnest, and in love with one’s busi- 
ness; and those who should undertake it from mere freak- 
ishness and turbulence would often soon be ready to sink 
back wholesomely crestfallen upon the hands of other 
‘ people, and take with gratitude their support in exchange 
for their proper submission to the heads of their house- 
holds. Women of domestic tastes are the rule; the rest 
are the exceptions. Most of them are both timid and 
affectionate ; and, if they have a tolerable home, will always 
find themselves most at home in it. They would render 
many homes tolerable, which now can scarcely be called 
- so, if they were enabled to bring a little productive indus- 
try to the aid of their patient economy and self-denial, and, 
instead of hanging in spite of themselves dead weights on 
struggling fathers and brothers, often soured and embittered 
by hard times and the immense increase of household ex- 
penses, to purchase from them a little of the gratitude and 
cons deration which old Aunt Nella’s rix-dollars bought 
for her from the savage old Director. Even if their occu- 
pations obliged them to be abroad for some hours every 
day, the cheerfulness and fresh chitchat which they brought 
back with them from the world without, would often be 
more than a compensation for their absence. Who has 
not seen, when some desolating calamity has fallen upon 
a family circle, how much more quickly those members of 
it who are forced to go out daily from under the over- 
shadowed roof-tree can rally their own spirits and help to 
cheer those of the others, than those who sit still by the 
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fireside with their sorrow? Here and there, there always 
was and will be an unnatural mother, sister, or daughter; 
- but more than those who, if the proposed change was made, 
might neglect their families for their business, are likely at 
any rate to neglect them for their pleasure. We no more 
undertake to plead the cause of such monstrosities than we 
do that of the unnatural father, son, or brother. He, or she, 
who has his or her parents to take care of, or a little band 
of their, his, or her own children to rear and educate for this 
world and the next, has what he or she ought to do, whether 
it is what he or she likes to do or not. Social opinion in 
this respect as in others has been unjust in enforcing a 
duty equally binding both sexes with very unequal strin- 
gency; but in this respect as in others the injustice has 
been rather in enforcing it too laxly on one side than too 
stringently on the other. No one who has that little mon- 
archy, a family, to rule and make happy, need complain, 
though she has little time for anything further, that she 
wants an exercise-ground for every faculty of the mind and 
heart from the lowest to the highest, eloquence, fancy, wit, - 
and wisdom, self-mastery, energy, tenderness, and piety, in 
spite of the popular theory that the dull or ignorant woman 
makes the best wife and mother. It certainly is she who 
is apt to embroider her children’s clothes the most; but a 
peep into her nursery while she tediously and incoherently 
proses to them upon some abstract or general idea of “ being 
good,” and they alternately yawn at her, and wink at one 
another, and presently break out into open anarchy, is 
enough to confute the notion in an unprejudiced mind, 
particularly when this scene is compared with that which 
succeeds, if some clever, spirited, favorite aunt comes to the 
rescue, disentangles with a firm and gentle hand the knot of 
tumbling, shouting, tearing, crying imps, and sets them round 
her in a charmed circle to listen with laughter and blushes 
to some half-humorous, half-pathetic little story of some 
other little children, strikingly like themselves, who some- 
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times did and sometimes did not do as they were told. The 
more genuine good sense is bestowed upon a woman 
by nature, or developed in her by the education of the 
school-room or of active life, the more thoroughly and con- 
scientiously is she likely to discharge her domestic duties. 
But the idea that all the time of a single woman of mature 
age, who is able and desirous to support herself, any more 
than that all her brother’s money, is of right at the disposal 
of her family, whether they are dependent upon it or not, is 
probably a bequest to us from those pagan times whose 
customs made sons and all that they had the property of 
their father until his death, and daughters the property of 
their families until their own death. The tacit assertion 
of this right, the ingratitude with which, on account of it, 
their greatest sacrifices are received as things of course, are 
now, it is probable, constantly though indistinctly felt as a 
cause of galling irritation by persons who, if their just claims 
were not denied, might never think of asserting them. The 
high-toned spirits, who are perhaps the most disposed upon 
fit occasions generously to give up all that they have or 
could have, are precisely those likely to be moved by the 
keenest indignation when all that they have, or ought to 
have, is selfishly wrested from them. 

It is hardly necessary to say, — but we say it in order to 
avoid all risk of misconstruction,— that there are single 
women, whose sufficient and sufficing mission it seems to 
be to be lovely and beloved. Instinctively busy in good and 
graceful offices at home and abroad, never at a loss for a 
kind word or deed for rich and poor, tender and cherished 
daughters, gay and affectionate sisters, almost certain to 
become dear and devoted wives, admired in the ball-room 
and street and at the fireside, while their youth lasts, 
esteemed and respected everywhere and always, happy in 
their natural temperament and in the happiness which they 
breathe forth around them wherever they go, taking enough 
of the labors of others upon them to give a zest to the enjoy- 
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ment of their own accomplished and elegant leisure, we 
need scarcely ask for any alteration in their destiny, They 
are the flowers of human life, — flowers fit to turn a desert 
to an Eden. They make the happy house that shelters them 
a green-house of perpetual warmth, sweetness, light, and 
beauty. They are dependents upon their fathers and broth- 
ers, only as climbing roses are dependent on their oaks: 
they add more to them than they take away. But some 
roses are but cabbage-roses; and again there are cabbages 
that cannot possibly be roses at all. We may, perhaps most 
of us must, love the delicate blossoms the best ; but while 
we seek them to crown our brows and adorn our dwellings, 
let us take care not to trample on the useful, unassuming 
vegetables, nor refuse them a fitting place to grow in, nor 
their share of the sunshine and the dew. If some human 
palm-tree—some Florence Nightingale— begins to lift her 
stately head among us, combining wide utility and sublimity 
with beauty, let us not insist on trimming her down nor train- 
ing her along a trellis, but stand reverently back, and make 
room for her to rear herself and become an advanced land- 
mark of progress, a signal for the tempest-tost to steer by, 
and a generous foster-mother, providing food and shelter for 
sons and daughters not her own, and to bear leaves for the 
healing of the nations. Let us even see whether our weeds 
do not seem to be such only through our ignorance and 
their want of cultivation, and may not be applied or devel- 
oped to some worthy purpose. 

In the mean time, three of the signs of the times are 
especially significant of change in the circumstances which 
we have been considering, and their coincidence, in point of 
time, may be taken as a fourth. First, the invention of 
the sewing-machine. This is likely to throw more of our 
needlework into our labor-market, and is certain to enable 
fewer hands to do it in shorter time, leaving a greater deficit 
of labor somewhere, either with the private or the public 
sempstress, or with both. Second, the liberal education 
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which is now offered to girls in our public and other schools. 
The young women who at their exhibitions speak Greek 
and Latin, and deliver original orations, will hardly go 
away when their teachers have done with them, to subside 
contentedly into mere needle-plying nonentities. Those for 
whom good and not already over-crowded homes are wait- 
ing, will, it is to be hoped, show the effects of their roused 
and well-trained energies chiefly in the methodical and ju- 
dicious regulation of their parents’ or their own households 
and nurseries, the clearness and precision of their orders, the 
entertaining and varied conversation at the tables which 
they enliven, their ready understanding of, and interest in, 
the ideas of their fathers or husbands, and the correctness 
and animation with which their little sons or brothers recite 
their lessons in Homer or in Cicero. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to regard marriage, or homes not of their own provid- 
ing, as the manifest destiny of all American women, if the 
statement is correct, that there are about thirty thousand 
more women than men in New England alone. As for the 
rest, therefore, they must take their choice, too many of 
them, — the philanthropists excepted, — between swelling 
the crowds of those who are applying in vain for good places 
in schools, not because they are so ill prepared, but because 
so many others are so well, or of those who are keeping 
schools without success or satisfaction, because without 
natural adaptation to it, or of those who are writing weak 
verses and trashy novels by the bushel,— between being 
moping hypochondriacs, and incommoded and inconvenient 
domestic supernumeraries, clogging rather than oiling the 
machinery of the household, or very disagreeable would-be- 
manly she-demagogues ; or, finally, further intellectual occu- 
pation must be placed within their reach. Right or wrong, 
—in the main we think right, —the steam is raised, and 
rising. That is a “ fixed fact,” whether we like it or not. It 
now remains with us to consider only what we shall do 
with it; whether we shall let it out and set it to do our work, 
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or pen it up to work our harm; or whether, in a word, we 
can find no better use to which to put the thirty thousand 
learned and unlearned spinsters and widows of New Eng- 
land, than that to which the eleven thousand virgins of 
Cologne put themselves, who, if we recollect aright, finding, 
perhaps, after the travels which brought them there, still life 
in that city a little monotonous, naturally marched out, and 
managed to get themselves all very prosperously killed by 
the barbarians. Third, the great experiment which is mak- 
ing in the medical education of women. We cannot under- 
take to prejudge it. In calling it an experiment, we imply 
that it is a measure whose results, good or bad, can be 
ascertained only by experience. We have not the most 
remote connection, in any way, with the New England 
Female Medical College, nor have we the slightest acquaint- 
ance with any one of its professors or pupils. We cannot, 
however, forego this opportunity of expressing an earnest 
interest in the success of the enterprising young women 
who are, in the ranks of the latter, stepping forward as the 
pioneers of their sex in this long almost untried road, and 
a hope that, by the modest and kindly wisdom of their 
daily walk, their generous culture, and tender and _ skilful 
ministrations, they will adorn their profession, silence envy, 
convert prejudice, confirm confidence, reward good-will, and 
will not only heal many a sickness, which but for them 
would have been unto death, but, by paving the way for 
more timid or trammelled persons to follow in their track, 
will afford a remedy, in many cases, for that more lingering 
malady, a weariness and sickness of life. 
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PUBLIC PRAYERS IN COLLEGES.* 
BY THE EDITOR. 


In all the principal seats of learning in the United States 
there is a daily social service of devotion for the students. 
We are not aware of a single exception to this religious 
usage. There is doubtless an extensive and spreading im- 
patience of religious forms; there are tendencies in Ameri- 
can society and in our political institutions which operate 
to heighten this jealousy; there are habits of speculation 
which foster distrust of everything like constraint or fixed 
ceremony in the concerns of faith ; even among some avowed 
Christian believers, and in the name of a special spirituality, 
there exists a theory that every exercise of worship is false 
which is not strictly spontaneous, and accordingly that to 
compel attendance on a prayer is both an absurdity in ad- 
ministration and an affront to piety. But, thus far, these 
views have not, where our knowledge extends, organized 
any considerable seminary, for either sex, in which the 
inmates are not regularly assembled to own their daily 
dependence on the Almighty Father, to confess Christ, and 
to implore the gifts of the Spirit. Whatever the notions or 
doubts of educators may be, it seems to be practically felt 
that some sort of moral power is lodged in such an observ- 
ance. An indistinct sense lingers in the mind that somehow 
the interests most sacred and most prized, in these assem- 
blies of youths, are at least safer with it than without it. 
Whether its essential spiritual comeliness and dignity are 
generally recognized or not, the venerable traditions of 
Christendom sustain it and demand it. To a literary in- 
stitution wholly renouncing it, the community would find a 
grave difficulty in continuing its confidence. 

With the right-minded guardians and officers of education 
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it becomes a vital and important question, how to conduct 
these exercises so that they shall fulfil the manifest purpose 
of their appointment; have a spirit as well as a shape; 
bring a devout sacrifice as well as a bodily attendance; 
diffuse a hallowing influence over the restless and eager life 
congregated there ; awaken strong resolves and pure aspira- 
tions; call down the answer and benediction of Heaven. 
In many instances, as we have abundant reason to believe, 
the method is far from satisfactory either to those that listen 
or those that lead. Sometimes the whole performance ap- 
pears like a performance merely, —a mechanical repetition, 
a lifeless routine, negative at best, — a scenic exhibition, too 
familiar to be interesting, and too bare to be beautiful, —a 
simulacrum. But it is instantly known that it cannot be 
that, without being something worse than that. Professing 
to be communion with God, the highest and holiest of all 
acts of which man is capable, the moment it degenerates 
into a heartless function it falls below respectability into 
profanity, becoming as offensive to the Omniscient Majesty 
. as it is irksome to the compelled participators. Sometimes 
the occasion is one of listlessness. Sometimes it is a scene 
of positive disorder. So many are the elements to be recon- 
ciled, in fact, and so delicate the conditions of a sacred 
success, that it may be said, we presume, without hazard, 
that the result is very rarely all that is desired. 

Perhaps the first condition of any adequate benefit from 
the service is that it be treated by all that are responsible 
for it as a reality ; as what it pretends to be; as real prayer. 
After all, to a striking degree, the tone and manner of a 
whole institution will insensibly take their character from 
the manifest spirit and bearing of its principal conductors. 
Let it be plain to every hearer and witness, that in these 
gatherings there is more than a pretence of praying. Let it 
be seen that in one at least, in him who is speaking, and in 
as many as do truly accompany him, man is verily speaking 
to his Maker, and speaking in an humble expectation that 
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he shall be heard, —telling his real wants, acknowledging 
sins that he really deplores, breathing requests for helps and 
blessings that he really desires.. A nameless.power and im- 
pression will inevitably go with such devotions. Artifice 
_ will be driven out. The ingenuities of invention, in thought 
or phrase, will never so pass the line of simplicity as to 
trespass on the awful sanctity of the Ineffable Presence 
invoked. Excess of human elaboration and indolent neg- 
lect are equally alien from a veritable intercourse with the 
Father of spirits. And nowhere is either error more likely 
to be seen through and despised than in an auditory of 
young men. ‘Their quick moral instincts, and their yet 
unperverted habit of judging without the bias of a mere 
current and institutional propriety, render them accurate and 
searching critics of sincerity. 

Were the modern naturalistic theory of prayer and its 
effects to be generally accepted, our suggestions would, of 
course, be impertinent. ‘That theory, making all devotion 
not only dramatic, but illusory, and ascribing all its appar- 
ent effects to a reactionary excitement of the worshipper’s 
own faculties, turns the idea of reality into ridicule. We are 
to go through the genuflexion, the mumbling, the expectant 
posture, the use of the vocative case, the solemn tone and 
pleading cadence, and measured form of stately language, 
just as if God heard and might answer, but with a perfectly 
cool private understanding of the philosophical mind, all the 
while, that the display is purely scenic, the Deity himself 
being as much removed from the transaction as he is from 
the praying-machine of the Eastern idolater. Indeed, is 
there a Deity left? Where is he? What is his care for 
his creatures? Of what nature are those affections that en- 
join prayer as a duty, under a promise that it shall be heard, 
only to cheat first the credulous intellect, and then mock the 
disappointed heart? This cannot be the God and Father of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, who was so wonderfully 
and tenderly revealed to his children, when it was affirmed 
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of him that he numbers the hairs of their heads, and notices 
the fall of the sparrow, and who has compressed the whole 
mystery and rationale of prayer into the one gracious and 
eternal pledge, —“ Whatsoever ye shall ask, believing, that 
shall ye receive.” Nothing can more effectually dissipate — 
veneration and explode worship, whether among the young 
or the old, than this superficial and impious interpretation, 
which is offered by some nominal teachers of the Bible to 
their pupils. It justifies the worst sneers that recklessness 
and infidelity have thrown at a histrionic, hypocritical priest- 
hood. It is as short-sighted and self-contradictory as it is in- 
sulting toour manhood. If we are to pray only to warm our 
emotions, kindle our energies, elevate our mood, under the 
delusion that we are heard as by a fetch, while He to whom 
the offering professes to ascend sits with sublime unconcern 
in a distant chamber of the universe, or slumbers like Brahm, 
then it is obvious only they will pray who have not yet found 
out the secret of the trick; and to explain the nature of the 
exercise, or to offer a reason for it, will be to dispel the 
charm and abolish the practice! Probably the notion was 
broached to protect the uniformity of what are called the 
laws of nature, and is a part of the qualified Pantheism that 
is so apt to attend certain stages of an immature and con- 
ceited science. But nature’s reputation is not to be saved 
by limiting the freedom or power of God. ‘We shall not 
vindicate creation by binding the Creator. How it is that 
the free-will of God plays into the order of his works, and 
yet that he heareth and considereth the faint cry of the least 
of his poor offspring, is a wonder that science will not solve, 
at least till it passes over from its acknowledged province of 
analyzing, classifying, and discovering facts, to define and 
exhibit the essence of being. No: education, from its very 
beginnings, must render unto faith the things that are faith’s. 
The outward exercises of adoration must rest on a serene, 
immovable confidence in the personality of God, in the 
communications of his Spirit to man, in his willingness to 
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draw nigh to them that draw nigh to him, in all those 
emotional attributes that move his Infinite Heart to answer 
to the sigh of pain, the tremblings of fear, the throb of hope, 
the anguish of penitence, and the joyful upspringing of love 
in every tempted and erring child. There must be a realily. 
Except for this it will be vain to make room, in the curricu- 
lum of secular institutions, for sanctimonious addressess to 
the Most High. To preceptors and pupils alike, the ceremo- 
nies of the chapel, so far from being effectual, will not even 
be decent, but a dismal conspiracy of mutual imposition 
and make-believe, —an awful initiation not only into the 
darkness of unbelief, but into the crime of a sacrilegious lie. 

The particular circumstances of a literary institution will 
naturally impart a somewhat local and special character to 
the petitions and thanksgivings offered before its members. 
Young men are not insensible to this direct and peculiar 
reference to their wants. It touches their feelings, and car- 
ries them more easily up to the mercy-seat. Thorough and 
relentless despisers of every species of cant, and commonly 
sensitive to sentimentalism, no class of persons will be found 
more readily and cordially to appreciate a kind word ora 
considerate desire in their behalf. Whatever the negligence 
of that external air which, in youth, is so often found to be 
the uncomely and graceless mask of honest gratitude and 
trust, they still like to know that their teachers care enough 
for their best welfare really to pray for it. Thoughtless and 
impulsive in their hours of social amusement, they are yet 
bound in esteem and affection to those set over them, who 
remember their troubles, sympathize with their conflicts and 
discouragements, and entreat God to bless their life, their 
homes, their friends, their studies, their reciprocal relations 
with their instructors, their bodies, their sports. And there- 
fore allusions to the passing events of their experience, to 
the little incidents of the community, and to their individual 
trials, if made in a manly tone and with some delicacy of 
expression, would be apt to engage their interest, and aid 
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the best impression of the service. The differing usages of 
sects, as well as early associations, will have much to do in 
determining the frequency and particularity of such allusions. 
It is of the utmost consequence to avoid what may provoke 
comments, excite curiosity, or raise so much as a question of 
taste. Undoubtedly those are everywhere the best public 
prayers which at once enlist the most entire and respectful 
attention, by their fitness, variety, and earnestness, while 
they are being offered, and are afterwards treated with si- 
lence. For in respect to worship, considered as a product 
of human thought or originality, silence is a higher tribute 
than the most approving criticism,— except, perhaps, in 
those confidential intimacies where friends take sacred coun- 
sel together about the deepest things. And whatever the 
specific mention of the supplication may be, it will never be 
invested with so august a dignity, nor raised so completely 
above all cavil or levity, as when it can be put into some 
words out of the Inspired Book. 

It is an interesting inquiry, what other exercises should 
attend the offering of prayer. In this regard we apprehend 
there is already a considerable uniformity of usage, and 
that the simple schedule usually followed is not far from 
the best. Of course the Scriptures will be read. Here, 
again, let there be no formality. Let the passages be 
selected from different parts of the volume; and they may 
be profitably selected from almost every part of both the 
New Testament and the Old. Sometimes a consecutive 
passage, or even a short book, may be read on successive 
days, with a certain advantage in keeping up the connec- 
tion in the narrative or argument. But sequences of that 
sort often fall, we have thought, into a kind of visible 
mechanism, which young men do not love. It looks like 
a saving of trouble, and they feel put upon. Further, the 
Bible is not to be read as if it were an exercise in elocution. 
The grand object is to bring out the meaning, and get it 
in contact with the hearer’s soul, with as little showing 
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of self as possible. "Whoso has reached into the depths 
of the Bible’s heart will read it well. Some men’s reading 
of it is more original, more suggestive of new ideas, than 
some other men’s sermons. And this is no declaimer’s 
device. It comes by a profound spiritual acquaintance 
with the inmost sense of that revelation of the mind of 
Christ. Whether brief remarks could be profitably thrown 
in, not to convey doctrine, but simply to uncover and ex- 
plain the text, is worthy of consideration. 

In some of our colleges the Scriptures and the prayer 
are accompanied by a hymn, sung by a choir, or, perhaps 
better yet, by the general body of the students. In all true, 
simple sacred music there is a nameless effect of good, 
against which few breasts are wholly steeled. It falls in 
with the better inclinations and hopes. It soothes irrita- 
bility. It abates appetite. It shames meanness and lust. 
It assists the resolves of the penitent. It comforts ‘grief. 
It puts the whole mind into a more appropriate attitude 
for the prayer that comes after, unconsciously opening the 
hidden avenues by which heavenly blessings flow down 
to nourish the growths of character. Probably this effect 
lies more with the strain of harmony than with the words. 
Hence the greatest pains and discretion are to be used in 
fixing the style of the music,—seeking to combine the 
noblest practicable artistic with the purest religious ex- 
pression, attaining animation without a florid movement, 
and solemnity rather than surprises or startling transitions. 
Operatic flourishes and complicated fugues are as much out 
of place in chapel as rhetorical confessions of sin. Chants, 
if there is patience enough for the discipline and practice, 
are more appropriate for praise than any kind of psalmody. 
If a hymn is sung, let it be ahymn. A hymn is not a chap- 
ter of didactics, nor a moral essay, nor a piece of reasoning, 
nor a precept, nor a creed, nor an exhortation, nor a narrative, 
nor a catalogue of virtues, nor an inventory of the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms. A hymn is an aspiration cast into 
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poetical language. Its purpose is to stir devout feeling, — 
at the same time conducting the soul in a penitential or 
jubilant frame to heaven, and quickening within it those 
social affections of humanity which prove mankind to be 
of one blood, in one brotherhood, under one Father. Nor 
can any group of human beings be anywhere found in 
whom these sentiments may be often waked to a grander 
purpose than a band of companions, already associated ; 
in the little commonwealth and the intense politics of their 
academic economy, and destined soon to take central and 
commanding places in the nation, for Christ or against 
him. r 

Recent debates, in many quarters, have broached the 
question whether congregational worship is not, in some 
sense, disowning its own name, by being practically the 
least congregational of any worship in the world. Even 
if the sacerdotal idea has gone out, a service confined ex- 
clusively to one officiating individual retains the priest. To 
what extent a liturgical practice might be advantageously 
introduced into our colleges, where men of all denomina- 
tions are assembled, is a point to be determined rather by 
cautious and guarded experiment than by preconceived 
opinion or precipitate guess-work. We cannot conceive 
why such experiments should not be freely made, and con- 
ducted with forbearance and good-will on all sides. Among 
all parties there is, as we suppose, a common interest in 
finding out the best mode. Surely we can afford, at this 
time of day, to purify ourselves of the sectarian suspicion 
and the ecclesiastical narrowness which would reject the 
best, or refuse to search for it, because it might involve 
the adoption of a neighbor’s way, instead of the pursuit 
of our own. We believe that, if the Scriptures could be 
generally read alternately, as according to the Hebrew paral- 
lelism, or responsively, between the minister and the con- 
gregation, in our colleges as well as in the churches, it 
would aid the whole object, by giving the laymen some- 
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thing to do, by enlivening the mind, by fixing the eye, by 
engaging two senses and a tongue in the service, instead of 
the hearing alone. A free use of different methods is better 
than bondage to any one. Respecting the prayer itself, 
we feel very sure of this: it should be either expressly and 
obviously liturgical, or else be strictly extemporaneous, 
having the natural verbal variety of a spontaneous exer- 
cise. What pretends to be the latter, and yet consists of 
a familiar repetition of clauses, whether following in a 
certain order or not, is almost certain to become subject, 
at last, to unfavorable notice, and to fix upon the service 
a reputation of heartless routine. 

Common sense and observation teach that the entire daily 
service should be short, — not extending over twenty min- 
utes, altogether, at the longest. Fifteen are better than 
twenty. It is idle to attempt settling this matter by ab- 
stract notions, or to chafe at necessity, or to expect a pro- 
miscuous troop of boys, or men either, to be saints, and to 
keep positions of discomfort all the more quietly because 
they fatigue the limbs. Edification is the object, and edifi- 
cation should supply the rule. 

And as to the bodily posture, there is still occasion for 
experiment. It ought certainly to be uniform throughout 
the room. Sabbath assemblies may continue to affront de- 
cency by the present mixed and vulgar manners, if they 
will; but in the decorum of a college or school such irregu- 
larity should be forbidden as an offence. If principles of ab- 
solute adaptation and correspondence were to govern the 
matter, there could be no doubt that the three appropriate 
postures for the house of God would be standing during 
praise (i.e. in all singing and the responsive readings of 
the Bible), kneeling or inclining the head and body during 
confession and prayer, and sitting to hear the discourse, or 
the lessons read by the minister. In daily chapel services 
this order may be found impracticable, on the score of the 
maintenance of stillness, or the supposed necessity of keeping 
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the persons of the pupils exposed to the eye of the govern- 
ment. Certainly the body during the prayer—the most 
important of the services -—should have the greatest de- 
gree of ease consistent with a proper dignity, so as to fur- 
nish the least possible disturbance to the mind.  Trifling 
accessories are not to be overlooked. Where it can be done, 
a palpable help would be gained to the silence, and thus to 
the just impression of the place, by some sort of carpeting 
on the floor. 

The chief perplexities attending the subject arise from 
what was just referred to,—the connection of the devo- 
tions with the discipline. Just so far as it can possibly be 
accomplished, that connection ought to be at once and com- 
pletely dissolved. That this has not been more generally 
done in our colleges, betokens an indifference to the highest 
claims of religion, and the laws of the Spirit, painful to think 
of. In this direction, as it seems to us, is a great call for 
reformation. The secular administration of a college is one 
thing, and should rest on its own legitimate resources. The 
worship of God is another thing, and should have no other 
relation to the former than that of a morally pervasive and 
sanctifying influence. The chapel is not a constabulary 
contrivance, nor the chaplain a drill-sergeant. The Bible is 
no substitute for a policeman’s club, nor for a proctor’s vigi- 
lance. In some seminaries, it would appear as if the final 
cause for prayers were a convenient convocation of the 
scholars, as a substitute for a roll-call. They must be some- 
how brought together, in order to come under the eye of a 
monitor and be counted, and so they are summoned to 
praise God. Now we maintain—and surely it is a case 
that needs no other argument than an appeal to common 
Christian feeling —that all this should be changed. A 
spiritual approach to the Almighty Source of Truth should 
not be compromised by an extrinsic annoyance. If any 
students come to prayers reluctantly, their reluctance should 
not be aggravated by the additional odium of an academic 
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economy put under a sacred disguise. Physical constraint 
should not thrust its disagreeable features unnecessarily into 
the sanctuary. And therefore such arrangements should be 
secured that, by classes or otherwise, the presence of the 
students on the spot might be certified every day, indepen- 
dently of the chapel service. 

On the other hand, one is easily satisfied that the attend- 
ance should be universal, and should be required; and also 
that entire order and a decorous deportment should be posi- 
tively enforced under strict sanctions. . These are indispen- 
sable conditions of any proper effect of the service, whether 
on the devoutly disposed or the reckless. Moreover, the 
reasons for them are plain, and find a substantiating au- 
thority in every human breast. Let the compulsion be ex- 
ercised in a kind spirit, and be patiently explained. The 
reverence that demands it should be evident in the officer’s 
own soul and bearing. Only, behind the reasonable persua- 
sion, —a silent, retiring, but ever-present force, — should 
stand the imperative figure of law, always in abeyance, but 
always there. And above all, as just urged, let not the cause 
of this compulsion be mixed up with a secular regulation, 
but depend on its own inherent rectitude and conformity 
with the Divine Will. The student is to understand that 
he must come; but then this “ must” does not depend on 
the local policy. It is the combined dictate of revelation, 
of history, of human want and welfare, and of the ripest 
judgment of the best men. So an external order must be 
maintained. The intrinsic right of the matter is satisfied in 
no other way. Disturbance, levity, whispering, the furtive 
use of a book or pencil, a slouched dress, or a lounging at- 
titude, should all be prohibited at every cost. If the pupil 
pleads that his heart is not in the service, and that an out- 
side compliance is an insincerity, the fallacy can easily be 
shown him. The rule comes to aid his deficiency, and dis- 
poses everything to facilitate an interested participation. 
Besides, there are others close by who are really and thought- 
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fully worshipping, entitled to decorous surroundings. There 
is not the least hostility to free and cordial devotions in such 
regulations. Every sensible man knows that his strongest 
and happiest and healthiest labors are braced up and kept in 
place by law. Every transition from term-time to vacation, 
or from professional tasks to purely voluntary ones, illustrates 
that. As we lately heard one of our most faithful and un- 
remitting scientific minds —one where we should have 
hardly suspected the existence of any such reliance — express 
it, —“ Our most spontaneous studies have to be subjected 
to some form of constraint.” We get our freedom under a 
yoke. Almost every busy man who would acquire an extra 
language must put himself in bondage to a clock or a door- 
bell, till habit takes the place of the private teacher. The 
spiritual motions of man are no exception to this peculiarity 
of his constitution. They are not discredited by being reg- 
ulated. Besides, the fundamental idea of a college or a 
school is that its members are “under tutors and govern- 
ors”; and the success of every part of the educational pro- 
cess “depends on the forming hand of law. Here, then, 
seems to be the true principle: the secular discipline of an 
institution has no right to subordinate the devotions to itself, 
nor to use them for its purposes; but those devotions de- 
mand a rational and gracious discipline of their own, in 
keeping with their dignity, and precise enough for their ex- 
ternal protection. 

Though perfect order, or the nearest possible approxima- 
tion to it, ought to be insisted on, after the form of the ex- 
ercise is determined, we hold that Christian pains should be 
taken to remove every burdensome element and circum- 
stance pertaining to it. A principal one is often found in 
an unseasonable hour. .The lessons and lectures of college, 
especially when the numbers of students are large, require a 
long day. It is a common impression that the day should 
begin with public prayers. This often brings that service 
so early that the prayer-bell acts as a wrench to pull the re- 
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luctant attendants out of their beds. This is laying upon a 
duty, which needs every accessory to make it agreeable and 
attractive, a foreign load, giving it a bad reputation. Dur- 
ing our own college course, rooming nearly half a mile from 
the chapel, we attended prayers, through the whole winter, 
at six o’clock, — both that duty and a succeeding recitation 
of an hour being performed by candle-light. The hardship 
was not at all too great for a vigorous training, and we never 
got an absence-mark. But, taking the habits of the people 
as they are, and especially of the more luxurious classes, this 
hour, or anything like it, would be accounted barbarous and 
cruel; and therefore we should consider it inexpedient. It is 
an irreverence to bring inevitable and superfluous dislike on 
any worship. Morning prayers should be held at an hour 
when every healthy student may be reasonably expected to 
be up and dressed. Otherwise, a habit of feeling and of 
speaking is gradually engendered incompatible with due ven- 
eration. 

In Harvard University the experiment has been tried, 
within a year or two, of assembling for morning prayers 
after breakfast. Indeed, two or three different times, in the 
first part of the day, have been tried. The result, on the 
whole, has been favorable to making the prayers the first 
exercise, before breakfast ; and this appears to be the prefer- 
ence of the students themselves, both on the score of natu- 
ral fitness and personal convenience. The subject justifies 
an extensive comparison of different judgments and ex- 
periences. 

At Harvard, at Brown, and perhaps at other institutions, 
the custom of an evening service has been suspended. It 
was thought advisable to concentrate the interest on one 
daily assembling for prayers. There were various reasons. 
The appointments of the buildings generally require that, if 
held at all, the second exercise should come at nightfall, and 
not at the more intrinsically suitable time of retiring to rest. 
But, during the winter, nightfall comes in the midst of the 
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day’s work, At all seasons, that part of the day is com- 
monly appropriated to out-of-door exercise, and by many to 
distant walks. Frequently the students are engaged, in 
large companies, in the noisiest and most exciting sports. 
From these stirring and jovial games, altogether proper and 
wholesome in their place, the tide of animal spirits running 
at its height, a stroke of the bell summons them suddenly to 
a reverential homage of their Maker. It is not in human 
nature to make that quick transition with entire dignity, and 
to the honor of the homage. At any rate, it is observable 
enough that the evening worship is far less impressive and 
edifying than the morning. From these and other causes, 
the change has been instituted, and, so far as we are in- 
formed, with such manifest and unequivocal advantage, that 
the officers in these colleges would be slow to return to the 
former usage. But here again a longer experience must 
finally decide. 

This seems to us quite clear, that whatever sacrifices of 
comfort, or effort of the will, this attendance may demand, 
the sacrifices and the effort ought to be borne by the board 
of government and instruction along with the pupils. With 
a few allowances, the prayers are indeed just as important 
for the one class‘as the other. If the officers are absent, it 
is at least natural that the pupils should tacitly ask why they 
are obliged to be present. The great law of voluntary self- 
denial comes into action here, as in so many of the relations 
of teachers to their scholars. Say what we will aboat uni- 
versal principles, the ethics of a college and a school are 
peculiar. They exempt from no general duty, but they im- 
pose special and local duties of their own. The great uni- 
versal principle is to do the most good in all circumstances. 
So sensitive are the moral sympathies of these seminaries, 
that a conscientious, high-principled Christian teacher will 
put away from him many an indulgence otherwise harmless, 
and cheerfully take up many a task otherwise needless, solely 
from a reference to the moral purity of those under his care, 
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and in deference to that grand ethical law so nobly inter- 
preted by Paul in the fourteenth chapter to the Romans. 
We are persuaded that very much of the present disaffection 
in these institutions at the exacted attendance would grad- 
ually disappear, if it were seen that the officers all regularly 
came of their own accord. Nor should they come merely 
to use an oversight of the undergraduates. That may be 
done incidentally. ‘The prime purpose should be to engage 
honestly in the worship, to offer praise and supplication to 
the Lord of life, to learn that august lesson of faith and love 
toward Him, of whom “day unto day uttereth speech, and 
night unto night showeth knowledge,” which is just as ne- 
cessary for the strong and the wise, as for the weak and 
simple. 

We come back from the details of method, —none of 
which can be insignificant where the end is so high, — to 
the spiritual forces involved, and the infinite object contem- 
plated. God, who alone is true, has promised that he will 
hear the prayers of his people, and has conditioned the 
bestowment of his richest blessings on their being sought in 
singleness of heart. The history of our country is all bright 
with evidences how he watches over the nurseries of a pure 
learning, and from the very beginning has turned the seats 
of Christian education into fountains to gladden the wilder- 
ness and the city of God. “Such prayers as Dr. Dwight 
poured forth in the chapel of Yale College, when, in the 
agony of his spirit, he wrestled with God, as well as strug- 
gled with men, for the victory over error and sin, never fall 
powerless on the ear of man or God, never fail to carry the 
worshippers into the very presence of their Maker.” Nor 
was it ever plainer than now, that the healing branch of 
devotion needs to be thrown into the head-waters of popu- 
lar intelligence to sweeten their bitterness. Intellectual 
pride, a cultured self-will, unbelieving science, literary con- 
ceit, all lift their disgusting signals to show us that the 
knowledge of this world is not to be mistaken for the wis- 
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dom of Heaven. Knowledge is power, but what kind of 
power? A power of beneficence, or a power of destruc- 
tion? That depends on other questions. For what is 
knowledge sought? To whom is it consecrated? Into 
whose name is it baptized? Let us save ourselves, if we 
may, from a brain developed only to be demonized, and 
from the delusion of mastering the secrets of nature only to 
be brought into a poor bondage to ambition. Knowledge is 
not sufficient of itself. Now, as of old, and for ever, it must 
wait reverently on the Unseen, and kneel in lowly faith. 
Men may talk of the pure and passionless air of scientific 
research, of the certainties of scientific deduction, of the 
absoluteness of scientific conclusions, decrying, at the same 
time, the strifes, and altercations, and fluctuations of the- 
ology, as if thereby to affirm some independence of thought 
on God, or some superiority of the understanding over the 
heart. It is an impertinent comparison and an insane jeal- 
ousy. Let them explore their own fallacies. Let them not 
confound theology and religion, nor the processes of science, 
with its ultimate results. Let them read the biographies of 
scholars, and the history of thought; let them trace the 
course of the principal scientific discoveries within the last 
dozen years ; let them acquaint themselves with the quarrels 
of authors, and the disputes of schools, and the gossip of 
cliques. They will soon find that petty contentions are not 
confined to ecclesiastical councils, though Heaven knows 
their air is too foul and vexed with them. They will see 
that everywhere the mind wants the guidance of God’s 
Spirit ; that education without piety is only a multiplying 
of the means of mischief; and that Christ came into the 
world as much to teach scholars humility, as to comfort the 
illiterate. No: those who say such things are not the strong 
friends of Science, nor the true advocates of her dignity, but 
novitiates in her sacred tuition, and flippant champions 
whom she disowns. Knowledge and faith have one in- 
terest, one aim, one God and Saviour to confess and serve ; 
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and therefore over every step in education, every lesson in 
learning, every day of the student’s tried and tempted life, 
should be spread the hallowing peace and the saving bene- 
diction of prayer. 

Deep down in their souls, students feel this. At least in 
their better moments they realize it. Even the most im- 
pulsive and inconsiderate have some dim, instinctive wit- 
nessing within them that it is good to call on God. Many 
an earnest believer has felt his first renewing convictions, 
the first strong grasp of the hand of remorse, the first touch 
of penitential sorrow, amidst these apparently neglected en- 
treaties. The sure arrow from the Divine Word has there 
reached many a haughty and obdurate heart. The silent 
struggle, in a young man’s exposed nature, between early 
principle and fierce solicitation, has often received there the 
blessed help that secured the victory to virtue. Some germ 
of holy resolution has found nourishment, and light and air 
to grow in. Some half-formed plan of dissipation or vicious 
amusement has there risen up in its hideous aspect, and been 
for ever dashed to the earth and broken to pieces. Some 
yielding rectitude or chastity has been reassured, and set on 
its blameless way again in gratitude and joy. Images of 
home have come before the closed eyes. The voices of 
mother and sister, of the affectionate pastor that childhood 
had revered, and of many a saint on earth or angel in heaven 
beside, have seemed to speak and plead in the simple, fer- 
vent petitions. Could the secrets hid in the hearts of edu- 
cated men be revealed, we have no doubt it would be seen 
how large a part the college prayers bore in the initiation or 
the reinvigorating of their best designs. Many a man has 
there, in silence, said honestly and faithfully to his own con- 
science, “ To-day I shall live more righteously ; meanness 
and sin shall be more hateful to me; generosity and good- 
ness more lovely” ;— and all the day has answered to the 
pledge. Admonitions, that would have been rejected if 
offered from man to man, work their effectual plea in the 
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indirect persuasion of a request to the Father of Lights. 
Noble friendships between young hearts have felt themselves 
more disinterested and more secure for the holy appeal to 
the Source of Love. The noble claims of humanity, mak- 
ing each man feel himself a brother in the mighty fraternity, 
girding him to labor and suffer for his kind as the only 
worthy calling of his scholarly life, have there pressed their 
way into the heart of hearts, through a clause of that Bible 
that speaks to the rich and the poor, or a supplication for 
sage and slave alike, for bond and free, for the heathen and 
the helpless. Eminent servants of the best causes, disin- 
terested patriots, preachers of Christ, missionaries to the ends 
of the earth, have taken there the first impulse that bore them 
on to their places of heroic action or martyr-like endurance, 
faithful unto death, awaiting crowns of life. 

Whatever appearances of neglect may attend the familiar 
repetition of these holy occasions, therefore, there can be no 
apology for discouragement. As in all co-operation with the 
vast, slow achievements of the Providence that predestines 
a spiritual harvest from every seed sown in faith, there must 
be an unhesitating continuance in well-doing, and a patient 
waiting, for results, on Him who is so unspeakably patient 
with us. Only let the prayers be real prayers, — such asking 
as humbly refers each entreaty to the Supreme, Unerring 
Will, yet with the fearless trust that He who hears in love 
will answer in wisdom ; let the things prayed for be such 
things as those then and there assembled most heartily 
desire, rather than such things as precedent or old tradition 
have decided it is merely proper to implore; let Christian 
care and painstaking be applied to the arrangements of the 
company and the parts of the service ; let the intercessions 
of thousands of sympathizing and anxious homes through- 
out the land arise in unison;— and then there can be no 
ground of doubt that God will accept our offerings, sanctify 
our scholarship, lead more of our young men to bring their 
gifts and attainments to the Saviour’s ministry, uniting a 
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broad culture with high aspirations and a profound faith, in 
the structure of the civilization that is to be. Then many 
a man who enters college only with a vague purpose to 
profit or to please himself, while there shall listen to a higher 
call, and become a cheerful servant of the King of kings. 
Then right-minded, pure-hearted youths will not find their 
collegiate course a perversion from integrity, nor a snare to 
principle, nor a ruin of honorable hopes, but a confirmation 
of every worthy desire, and a progress in all inanly living. 
Then the thoughts of parents will not turn to these institu- 
tions with regret, with maledictions, or with shame, but with 
confidence, gratitude, and joy. Then the Republic will not 
be disappointed when she looks to the University as “the 
light of her eyes and the right arm of her strength.” Then 
the most powerful agency that can be conceived will be 
inaugurated to make our literature healthful, earnest, hu- 
mane. And then, not only by the motto of a seal, and not 
only in the pious hopes of its founders, but in the daily 
spirit of its administration, and in the characters of its grad- 
uates, shall each college be dedicated to Christ and the 
Church. 





WHITE ROBES. 


“ These are they which came out of great tribulation, and have washed their robes, and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” — Rey. vii. 14. 


Waitt, for heaven’s infant bands! 
Passed they not spotless from the earth away, 
Pale blossoms lying in the nerveless hands, 
Pure kisses lingering on the precious clay ? 
Earth’s lily-bells transplanted, sweet and lowly, — 
White robes for them, for innocence is holy. 


And for the young, pure white ! 
They loved the Master much, and for his sake 
Life’s vainer loves and laurels cast from sight ; 
Now in the heavenly places they awake 
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Celestial music, and palm-branches bearing 
They who are worthy walk, white raiment wearing. 


And they who, gathered in 
From the hot ranks of mid-life’s battle-field, 
Bring trophies of their victories over sin ; 
The tried and tempted, with their foreheads sealed 
With the Great Name; the heroes, martyrs, sages, — 
White robes for the redeemed of countless ages. 


There venerated bands 
Are bathed in founts of fadeless youth and bloom ; 
Bent form, and furrowed brow, and trembling hands, 
And silvered hairs, pass not beyond the tomb. 
Led by the Master through deep tribulation, 
White robes await them, — garments of salvation. 


Gathered from orient climes, 
And western shores, and tropic forests deep, 
From polar winters, — and from ancient times 
Down to the last fair babe that fell asleep ! 
By suffering purified ; perfected, blest, 
And gathered into everlasting rest, 


O suffering Lord, through thee 
Whose blood alone can make the crimson white ! 
Looking in pity on our strivings, see 
The weight of sin, and make the burden light. 
Our robes of righteousness are poor and vain ! 
Baptize us in that fount that leaves no stain ! 


Our Faith, Hope, Charity, 
Inspire, inform, till they grasp heavenly things, 
Till the whole human brotherhood shall lie 

In the benignant shadow of their wings ; 
So purify and bless until there be 
White robes at last for even such as we. 
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A CURIOSITY IN SUPERSTITION. 


[The original paper, of which the following is a translation, was handed us by 
a friend who lately brought it from Rome. Copies of it were freely circulated 
and sold among the people of that city. — Ep.] 


LETTER OF JESUS CHRIST, 


Discovered in the Holy Sepulchre of our Lord Jesus Christ in Jerusalem, 
preserved by His Holiness, and by Charles the Fifth, in their Oratories, 
in a silver reliquary. 


Sr. Exvizaseta, Queen of Hungary, St. Matilda, and St. 
Bridget, longing to know some details of the passion of 
Jesus Christ, offered up especial devotions; upon which 
Jesus Christ appeared, speaking to them thus : — 

My well-beloved servants, know that the armed soldiers 
were an hundred and five in number. Those who led me 
bound were twenty-three. The buffets which they gave 
me on the head were thirty. When I was taken in the 
garden, in order to make me rise from the ground, they gave 
me one hundred and five kicks. The blows of their hands 
on my head and on my breast were twenty-eight. I received 
thirty buffets in the mouth; and when I was near the house 
of Annas I fell down thrice. I received four hundred and 
five blows upon the head. Blows on my shoulders, eighty. 
I was dragged along with a rope, and by my hair twenty- 
three times. Spittings in my face, thirty. Blows, six thou- 
sand six hundred and sixty-six. On my body a hundred 
and ten wounds. On my head a hundred and ten gashes. 
They gave me a deadly thrust on the cross. I was hung up 
by my hair for two hours; and at one time I gave a hun- 
dred and twenty-nine sighs. I was dragged and plucked by 
the beard twenty-three times. Pricks of thorns upon my 
head, a hundred and ten. Deadly thorns in my forehead, 
three. Spittings in my face, a hundred and fifty. Wounds 
inflicted upon me about a thousand. The soldiers who es- 
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corted me were five hundred and eight. Those who led me 
were three. The drops of blood which I shed were three 
hundred thousand eight hundred and thirty. 

Whosoever will repeat seven Pater Nosters and Ave Ma- 
rias during twelve successive years, in order to fulfil the 
number of the drops of blood which I shed, I grant to him 
five blessings for all those who may be found living in the 
favor of God. 

Whosoever will fast five Fridays a year in memory of 
my five wounds, which I received upon the cross, shall re- 
ceive many blessings which he shall ask of me. 

t The first, a plenary indulgence, and remission of all his 
sins. 

+ The second, he shall be free from the pains of Purga- 
tory. 

+ The third, if he dies before the twelve years are ended, 
he shall be considered to have fulfilled them. 

¢ The fourth, it shall be with him as if he had been a 
martyr, and had shed his blood for the Holy Faith. 

+ The fifth, I will come from heaven to earth for his soul, 
and for the souls of his relations to the fourth generation. 

The blessed Virgin Mary shall come to those who bear 
this letter about them for eight days before their death, to 
aid their souls; and they shall not die sudden deaths, and 
their homes shall be preserved from evil. 

All those who murmur against my Holy Letter, and say 
that it did not come from me, shall be cursed by me. But 
all they who publish it, and say that it did come from me, 
shall be pardoned by me, though their sins be as many in 
number as the drops of water in the sea. 

Whosoever will repeat this discourse shall die neither by 
drowning, nor by any evil nor sudden death. He shall not 
perish by the pestilence, nor by arrows. 

He shall not die by the hands of his enemies nor by those 
of the executioner, living in the fear of God. 

All those who obey my commandments shall enjoy Para- 
dise for ever. 
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They shall not be afraid of treachery nor of any other 
evil, nor shall they be beset by evil spirits. 

A person assailed by a band of robbers who wished to rob 
and slay him, repeating this Holy Discourse, was not at- 
tacked nor even touched by them. 

Any one, who, bearing about him this Holy Discourse, 
repeats three Pater Nosters and three Ave Marias for the 
holy souls in Purgatory, shall deliver that soul whose wel- 
fare he has most at heart. 


Printed on the 25th of January, 1849. 
Press of A. Grimaldi, Donnaromita Alley. 





FAITH. 


As, viewed beneath the artist’s wondrous glass, 
A little grain of common earth doth grow 
Strange to the astonished gazer, and doth glow 
With colors gorgeous, lights that far surpass 
The richest jewel ever set to grace 
The brow of power or beauty, even so 
Transfigured to the eye of Faith will show 
The lowliest toil of life, the humblest place. 
Be taught of her, blind, murmuring souls, who call 
Your work appointed base, obscure your state ! 
Be so taught, and your strengthened vision shall 
Discern amazing glories ; what but late 
Was mean now shines the worthiest; what was small, 
Seen in eternity’s strong light, how great ! 
C. C. M. 
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Essays in Biography and Oriticism. By Peter Bayne. First 
Series. Gould and Lincoln. — No better wish can be offered for Mr. 
Bayne, than that he may escape the damage of injudicious friends 
and their preposterous praises. He will need for that a manly good 
sense more than equal to his lively imagination and excellent literary 
abilities. If he is unhurt by such fulsome phrases as “second Ma- 
caulay,” “brilliant essayist,” “splendid genius,” he may yet attain to 
a legitimate distinction, and accomplish something more than that 
crowd of flattered young men that Bulwer describes as “having let- 
ters in their pockets addressed to posterity, which the chances are 
they will fail to deliver.” His danger, it must be admitted, is the 
greater for a certain obvious tendency in his writings to self-appre- 
ciation. This volume of his Essays shows ready powers, an active 
mind, and a communicative disposition, but no intellectual advance 
on his other published writings, and no signs of greatness whatever. 
This would be no matter in itself; it is no dishonor, and in fact is a 
considerable convenience, not to be great. But it must occur, unfor- 
tunately, to every unbiassed reader, who takes with him into the 
reading the extraordinary and absurd encomiums that have gone 
abroad. There are at least five hundred ripe scholars, careful 
thinkers, and original investigators in Great Britain to-day, who 
have never published a word, and probably never will, who are 
superior in intellectual breadth, depth, and height to the mind that 
wrote these Essays. They are interesting papers, sometimes criti- 
cal, sometimes descriptive, and mostly laudatory, on some dozen 
modern English authors. In general, the literary estimates and 
opinions are such as the prevailing public voice has pronounced. 
The spirit of the man, and the thoughts expressed, commonly engage 
our hearty sympathy. The man appears to be on the right side of 
most of the uppermost questions of the day; and his thoughts are 
often striking, as well as true. He produces many passages finely 
wrought and nobly rounded. The tread of real strength and the 
ring of true metal are in their stately march. When he follows Addi- 
son’s advice, and leaves out his weak things, giving only the worthy, 
he is eloquent. His style has many merits. Sometimes it inclines 
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to what, in some of the florid preachers of the seventeenth century, 
was called the Gerundian, from one Father Gerund, and is pitched 
rather too high for nature. It is animated, graphic, frequently start- 
ling, and otherwise marked by the qualities called brilliant. But, as 
usual, connected with these traits are defects, extremely apt to prove 
fatal to greatness in authorship. There is that overdone peculiarity, 
not confined to either side of the Atlantic, much given to unusual 
metaphor and surprising epithets ; a palpable effort at originality ; 
a predetermination to be striking; a going about to make you won- 
der, — hindering the reader’s progress by diverting attention from 
the matter in hand to the dress of diction, and exciting admiration 
for the ingenuity, rather than gratitude for any assistance. In very 
many cases, these ornaments are skilfully arranged, are beautiful in 
themselves, and, like the parasitic plants, recompense 


“The strength they borrow, with the grace they lend.” 


Mr. Bayne takes great liberties, using in prose a license allowable 
only to poetry. He inelegantly omits the article before the noun. 
He employs words that have no justification in usage or euphony, — 
“stubborned,” “stylists,” “shifty,” “standardless.” He avows his 
preference for Latinity, and so says “commenced to read,” instead of 
“began to read.” He too often sacrifices the development of his 
subject to the decoration of it. The volume is disfigured by a wordy 
and egotistical Preface. What do the public care how much relative 
“weight” Mr. Bayne attaches to his different productions? He tells 
us that the writers he reviews think well of his articles, — which is 
not important. He apologizes for the diffuseness and crudities in his 
pieces by informing the world that he “experienced from an early 
age a facility and pleasure in literary composition,” — which, as was 
said in another connection, is “ explanatory, but not satisfactory.” He 
screens himself from blame for issuing juvenile performances, by 
dodging behind his respectable American publishers, which is un- 
manly. He intimates that in America there is a “reading public,” 
for which books not the best are good enough, — which is impertinent. 
And he boasts of an uncommonly “deep and manly intelligence” 
respecting this country, which, if it were not probably an unfounded 
piece of presumption, would only make the preceding imputation 
more insulting. He talks continually about “Mrs. Barrett Brown- 
ing,” omitting her excellent Christian name, Elizabeth, — which, in 
25* 
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a published volume of formal criticism, is a breach of propriety and 
dignity. And he addresses himself to tasks not very imposing with 
an excess of formality. 

Doubtless a youthful mind has a perfect right to disagree with the 
most mature or profound or learned ; and yet it is a little provoking 
to hear a stripling informing the world at large, “We differ from 
De Quincey in several respects.” Doubtless this writer puts on 
paper what he thinks and believes; but when he again and again 
pompously introduces some ordinary literary opinion with “We 
record it as our decided impression,” or “ We think we could maintain 
against all comers,” it tempts the good-natured to smile, and the pro- 
fane to something worse. His pages are sprinkled with superfluous, 
enfeebling “I’s” and “ We’s,’—“I speak,” “I feel,” “I consider,” 
“T hold,” “I must be permitted to regard,” “I am assured,” “I must 
be understood to say,” “I incline to the opinion,” — till you are re- 
minded of Erskine’s speech, where the first personal pronoun occurred 
so often, that Cobbett, who undertook to print it, said he used up all 
the “T’s” in the type-font before he had got half through. 

With his capacities, culture, and responsible position as editor of 
the Edinburgh Witness, and as a man of letters already honored in 
a wide reputation, Mr. Bayne ought to go on, and ascend, from the 
measure of excellence in his successful work, “The Christian Life, 
Social and Individual,” rather than fall below it. 


History of South Boston. By Tuomas C. Smonps. Published 
by David Clapp. — What with revolutionary memories and contem- 
porary enterprise, the stirring incidents of the past, and strong char- 
acters of the present generation, the “Twelfth Ward of Boston” is 
made to furnish a volume of valuable and entertaining chronicles. 
Every such collection of local annals is to be held in respect, not 
only for its direct instruction, but as affording the needful materials 
for general history. Every writer of such history knows, but few 
readers consider, how great is the help and economy, to the investiga- 
tion, of such minute and faithful records ; how many errors are pre- 
vented by them, and how much both fulness and accuracy are pro- 
moted. Looking over the surface of South Boston, one would not 
expect to find there the sources of a book like this. Old “ Dorchester 
Neck,” whether in its geography or in its suburban relations, promised 
little to justify a place in literature. It is an illustration of the ‘irre- 
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sistible force of a resolute manhood, — the mastery of a well-directed 
will. 

And among all the men who have made “ Mattapanock” into what 
it is, and through that into what it is to be, by common consent the 
first place belongs to none so clearly as to that firm and manly speci- 
men of his kind, whose likeness rises with such dignity and charac- 
teristic uprightness on the frontispiece, — Cyrus Alger. The account 
of him in this volume should be transferred to the next edition of the 
“ American Mechanics.” His departure from the scenes that his 
ingenuity and industry created or fashioned, is yet so recent, that his 
memorial lives freshly in the hearts of all his neighbors. We can 
bring a personal tribute to his sterling worth, and rejoice in so fair an 
opportunity to write down the impression we have long borne with us 
of his noble qualities, — his vigor of mind, his power of concentrated 
purpose, so very quiet, yet so very sure to make its way, his sim- 
plicity of manners, his kindness of heart, his reverence for what is 
above. Retired and unostentatious as his whole life was, a single 
generation of any community yields few instances of a more forcible, 
well-balanced, capacious nature. He went silently but straight to his 
point. Without parade or pretension, he aimed at the mark, and hit it. 
It was by an inherent fitness that the principal business of such a man 
should be the handling and shaping of iron, and the making of cannon. 
One knew the calibre of him, at a distance, by the effect, and heard 
no report till after the deed. Directness belonged to all his dealings. 
In the science and applications of metallurgy he was an original 
discoverer. Naturally enough wealth accumulated in his hands, but 
it never became a part of the man, and if it had all slipped, some 
day, out of his grasp, nobody would have felt that a particle of him 
had gone with it. His fortune lay off from him, — an appendage of 
his individuality, never modifying or compromising it. With what 
cheerfulness and promptitude he gave out of it to the needy, and to 
the highest objects, — with what unaffected pain he withheld the gift 
when justice required it,— more than one could tell. In the best 
sense of that abused term, he had a liberal mind. We have rarely 
known a person whom we have felt it every way safer to have dif- 
fering from us in judgment, who could dissent so frankly and 
generously, or agree more delicately and gracefully. The plain - 
refinement of royal feelings more than filled the place of a polished 
and courtly exterior, — nay, made everybody quite forgetful of any 
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absence of that. His charity was not only in the use of his fortune, 
but in the childlike tenderness of his heart, and in his ready sac- 
rifices of personal ease. He was considerate of all creatures. To 
watch and recover a poor inebriate he would spend the night out of 
his bed, as we know; and to encourage and strengthen weak prin- 
ciples, he would patiently take back a bad workman into his employ, 
again and again. His very face was a study,—a peculiar blending 
of penetrating and powerful sagacity with a serene and almost 
humorous kindness. It was a hard thing to turn him from his 
decisions by constraint, but a very easy one to move his sympathies 
by the sight of real suffering, or by the exhibition of any high 
demand. With the same brave gentleness and taciturn benignity he 
moved among his army of laborers and his great machinery, or sat in 
the bright chimney-corner, — for with him it was literally that, and no 
gloomy mockery thereof, — and looked about on the family that loved 
him. How clear and happy are the recollections of that parishioner’s 
fireside! How often we went away, wondering what it was in so 
“ undemonstrative” a person that so drew our confidence and gained 
our affections, — wondering that so few words should impart to us 
the conviction that we knew him who spoke them well, — but 


sure that we had taken a look down into a deep, honest, healthful, 


reverential soul. . 

The principal author of the work before us was a young man of 
excellent promise, who died a few months ‘since, leaving it unfinished. 
Other contributions to it have been made by Alvan Simonds, Esq., 
Joseph H. Simonds, and Rev. Lemuel Capen. 


Poetical Works of Leigh Hunt. By S. Apams Ler. 2 vols. 
Ticknor and Fields. — This edition, in “ blue and gold,” contains many 
additions to Moxon’s of a dozen years ago, many of which have been 
written since Moxon’s was published. With a critical Introduction 
by the American editor, the Poems are preceded by an interesting 
Letter to that gentleman from the author. What is particularly 
striking in this Letter is the evidence it affords how wisely, and even 
impartially, Hunt estimates his own literary career of half a century. 
Now a veteran of some threescore and ten, — having cheerfully sur- 
vived all the bitter assaults of his early enemies, including even those 
savage assaults on the “ Cockney School,” by Gifford and Blackwood, 
which conspired with disease to hurry poor Keats to his grave, — he 
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now looks calmly back on a long and honorable life, devoted almost 
exclusively to elegant letters, and modestly claims only to be ranked 
somewhere “between the greatest Epic and Tragic inspiration, and 
the lightest effusions of wit,’ where, as he rightly says, “there is a 
multitude of degrees and classes of the art, descending through every 
species of emotion, grave and gay, all possessing a right to that title 
of poetry for which they maintain constant acceptance with the world.” 
And, knowing full well, apparently, what he has done and has not 
done ; remembering, doubtless, some mannerisms and conceits, but 
conscious, too, of genuine powers and aspirations ; feeling in himself 
a fertile fancy, and beholding the outspread riches of his diction; 
sure, from many proofs, that in the “Story of Rimini” alone there is 
that which the world will preserve among its intellectual treasures, — 
he thus pleasantly pursues the vindication of his place : — 

‘‘ Had this not been the case, Anacreons would never have lasted as long 
as Homers; Horace, who was one of his own mediocrists as regards imagi- 
nation, would have disappeared with his class of poets before the star of 
Virgil ; Ariosto would have been extinguished by Dante ; the ‘ Rape of the 
Lock,’ by ‘ Paradise Lost’; and acacias and roses themselves, on the like 


principle, ought to have been frowned into nothing by the overshadowings 
of the oak and the pine. A solemn, subtle, and transcendental world we 


might have had of it, but none of its inimitable charms besides. Claudes 
and Watteaus, by the same rule, must have come to nothing, because of 
Titians and Raphaels; Corellis, because of Beethovens; and a thousand 
loves and graces of females vanished before the renown of Sappho, and the 
tremendous coming of Madame de Staél.’’ 


Poetical Works of John G. Whittier. 2 vols, Ticknor and Fields. 
— The stern but loving, the earnest but musical, the uncompromising 
but uncondemning Quaker reformer and poet takes his turn, too, in 
“blue and gold.” Men may now stow away these stirring strains — 
pleading so eloquently for humanity, truth, liberty, and a better Fu- 
ture — in their coat-pocket, in the corner of a trunk, on the edge of a 
shelf; and they will not forget where they were put. Whittier’s 
verse is by no means confined to social wrongs and rights. Some of 
the most graceful and finely poetic of all American poems, on themes 
of pure fancy and classical imagination, are of his singing. Nor did 
he ever stain his pure page with a doubtful line. 


Footsteps on the Seas. By A.D. T.W. Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 
— Poetry is a name so decisive and absolute, that it admits under it 
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no distinction of good and bad. There is no such thing as poor po- 
etry. So it ought to be praise enough of any production of poetic 
pretensions, if it can be simply said of it, This is poetry. Doubtless, 
beyond this, there are distinctions of quality, degrees of excellence, 
inequalities of power. Without making any unwarrantable claim, or 
exaggerating any merit, this little volume seems to us to prove that 
its author has the poetic faculty, and to contain in itself really poetic 
passages. Friendship for the author, and admiration of her gifts, 
character, and culture, shall not tempt us into asking for her clear, 
melodious song a place among the great, bold, original creations of 
genius. Greater things may come after the piece before us, out of 
the same musical fountain. But it is a fine celebration, in harmoni- 
ous and spirited numbers, of the wonder and power, the splendor and 
beauty, the charm and mystery, of the ocean. One of the greatest 
dangers of such a theme would be the chance to encumber it with 
diffuseness and length. This temptation has been bravely resisted. 
Sentimentalism and weakness are avoided. The style is vigorous, 
and the thought is elevated. The whole is raised into a lofty 
tone by an earnest religious faith. Throughout the composition, 
the writer’s spirit seems to have stood consciously in the presence 
of Him who holdeth the waters in the hollow of his hand. The 
pages of this Journal have a special interest in the author’s suc- 
cess. 


Paul and the Chief Cities of his Labors. By Rev. B. F. Hors- 
FORD. Mass. Sabbath School Society.— Nothing could be more to 
the purpose of Sabbath School instruction, or general Biblical study, 
than this. Based on the admirable work of Conybeare and Howson, — 
a treatise which may be said to have done more to awaken interest in 
the Apostolic period and writings than any that has been written, and, 
incidentally, very much to open their meaning, —it brings a great 
deal of the learning, the vivid portraiture of persons and places, the 
felicitous groupings and combinations of that work, to the people, in 
aconvenient and cheap form. The present author has excellent pow- 
ers of his own, and is an able minister of the Gospel, whose chief 
Apostle he here faithfully follows and describes. The plan will be 
found full of interest, engaging the imagination, while it unfolds the 
subject. This book is not to be confounded with a republication from 
England, called “The Footsteps of St. Paul.” 
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A Review of the Case of Dred Scott, as decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. — A skilful and able legal paper, from the 
“Law Reporter,” resulting in the conclusion that “ the court have not, 
and could not have, consistently with sound principles, decided that a 
free negro could not be a citizen of the United States ; nor that Con- 
gress had no power to prohibit slavery in the Territories ; nor that a 
master might hold his slave in any free State ; nor that the slave, by 
returning with his master, would necessarily become a slave again,” 
and also giving reasons and arguments for the writer’s acquiescence in 
the result at which “the majority of the court arrived upon the only 
point necessary to the decision of the case, namely, that the condition 
of the plaintiff, being now an inhabitant of Missouri, must be conclu- 
sively determined by the law of that State, as declared by its supreme 
court.” 


The Poor Boy and the Merchant Prince. A Book for Youth. By 
Witituam M. Tuayer. Gould and Lincoln.— The plan of this 
work is to take the career and character of Amos Lawrence, and, by 
tracing out the connection of the parts and the process of growth, to 
exhibit the elements of success as they were illustrated in his case. 
Of course the facts are not novel. It is the author’s impression that 
what he supplies, of amplification and practical precept, will make 
those facts more impressive to the young than their simple presenta- 
tion as in the “Diary and Correspondence.” Other eminent ex- 
amples are often cited. The style of the composition is altogether 
popular, and lays but a slight tax on the reader’s mind. So far as 
Mr. Thayer affirms the independent dignity and essential rectitude of 
the high moral traits of Mr. Lawrence, he accomplishes a legitimate 
Christian service. So far as he refers to these traits as only a means 
to business prosperity, and teaches boys to be good that they may 
be rich, he sinks principle to a policy, and lends undesigned encour- 
agement to one of the meanest and most perilous tendencies of 
our age and people. Nothing is further from the author’s intention 
than such a representation. We only mention it as a common 
mistake of works of this class. Success is the idol of our civilized 
Paganism. The book is a new proof of the incalculable-and illimit- 
able power of one really good man’s life. 


Biographical and Historical Sketches. By T. Bastneron Macav- 
LAY. D. Appleton & Co. — Here is a bookful of the vigorous and bril- 
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liant characterizations of Macaulay, to the number of more than four- 
score, including almost every variety, as to calibre and moral quality, 
from Bunyan to Laud, from Baxter to Jeffreys, from the Bishop of 
Salisbury to Catharine Sedley, from Samuel Johnson to Charles 
Blount, and from Jeremy Collier to Dean Swift. Of course these 
racy passages are taken from the connections where they originally 
stood. An index makes references easy. 


Punch’s Pocket-Book of Fun. By J. P. Avery. D. Appleton 
& Co. — There is no telling what will make people laugh, — as those 
must know who have undertaken to read aloud the jokes they rel- 
ished. The actual realized fun of a funny thing depends on the most 
subtle conditions. A book proposing to be laughable, but failing of 
it, is among the most melancholy of human performances, If, in this 
conglomeration of bubbles, conceits, and puns, everybody does not 
find something to be amused with, Punch must have lived and labored 
in vain. The jests and witticisms, we are bound to say, are of very 
unequal merit. So far as we know, Punch is never in the least 
chargeable with indelicacy, profaneness, or ill-will, — which is a 
great merit, — and always takes sides with the weak and injured, 
which is a positive virtue. We are glad to see both this and the 
volume last noticed in a lively style of binding, that diversifies the 
sombre uniformity in fashion. The series is called “The American 
Railway Library.” 


Memoirs of the Loves of the Poets. By Mrs. Jameson. Ticknor 
and Fields. —'The subject was a happy one for Mrs. Jameson to 
treat, and she treated it happily ;— but it is more congenial with her 
earlier than her later studies. With a true progress, she has grown 
earnest as she has grown older, and the same force of mind that was 
once expended on a lighter criticism, and expositions of sentiment, is 
now nobly devoted to the grave questions of social and moral right, 
and the real elevation of her sex. Even in this graceful account of 
the relations of sex among prominent poets, there is frequent occasion 
for moral discrimination, as well as for an assertion of the true dignity 
and the higher duties of woman. The subject is treated, of course, with 
delicacy, tact, and much literary information, though the censorship of 
conscience, in some cases, might well be more austere. This is 
another of the series of “ blue and gold.” 





